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FOREWORD 


This  first  published  survey  of  Madison 
County  government  comes  to  you  as  a  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Anderson  League  of  Women 
Voters. 

The  object  is  to  provide  the  taxpayer  and 
voter  with  facts  and  information  as  part  of 
the  League  of  Women  Voters'  stated  purpose 
of  promoting  political  responsibility  through 
informed  and  active  participation  of  citizens 
in  government. 

This  publication  has  also  been  developed 
as  a  guide  for  libraries,  schools,  organizations 
and  individual  students  of  government. 

Acknowledgments  of  gratitude  are  given  to 
all  those  in  official  capacities  who  through 
their  informative  interviews,  interest  and  co- 
operation have  made  this  book  possible.  Appre- 
ciation is  also  expressed  to  those  who  have 
given  their  time  to  research  and  editing.  They, 
in  turn,  express  their  debt  to  the  Indiana 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  whose  publica- 
tion Here  Is  Your  Indiana  Government  served 
as  a  valuable  primer  and  guide. 
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I.  MADISON  COUNTY -PAST  AND  PRESENT 


HISTORY 

The  Revolutionary  War  left  the  new  American  nation  deeply 
in  debt,  and  to  pay  it  off,  lands  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
were  bought  from  the  Indians  at  a  nominal  sum  and  resold  to 
the  settlers  at  a  great  profit. 

When  Indiana  was  separated  from  the  Northwest  Territory, 
the  land  dealings  were  carried  on  there  as  well.  Settlers  rushed 
westward  from  the  colonies,  floated  down  the  Ohio  River,  then 
scattered  northward  through  Indiana  and  into  Madison  County. 

On  the  bank  of  White  River  at  the  present  site  of  the  Madi- 
son County  jail  in  Anderson  was  an  Indian  village,  Andersontown, 
named  for  its  Delaware  chief,  Kik-tha-we-nund  or  Anderson. 
A  friendly  tribe,  the  Delawares  had  tolerated  but  had  not  cooper- 
ated with  a  Moravian  mission,  1801  to  1806,  about  three  miles 
upstream  on  the  river  bend,  the  first  Protestant  mission  in  the 
entire  Northwest  Territory  area. 

In  1818  the  Delaware  chieftains,  including  Chief  Anderson, 
signed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Marys  (Ohio),  giving  up  claim  to  their 
land  holdings  in  Indiana  for  $4,000  and  promising  to  move  out 
within  three  years. 

Settlers  came  first  into  the  area  of  Fall  Creek  Township. 
John  Rogers  of  North  Carolina  in  1818  took  land  near  the  site 
of  Pendleton,  just  two  years  after  Indiana  had  attained  statehood. 
By  1820  a  nucleus  of  settlers  had  gathered  near  the  falls  of 
Fall  Creek,  forming  a  village  there  long  before  the  town  of  Pen- 
dleton was  platted. 

John  Berry  came  into  the  area  of  Anderson  Township  to 
settle  in  1820  and  purchased  the  site  of  Andersontown  from  Wil- 
liam Conner,  title  holder,  whose  Delaware  wife  was  a  daughter 
of  Chief  Anderson. 

Settlers  moved  into  the  area  of  Jackson  and  Green  Town- 
ships in  1821  and  into  Adams  and  Stony  Creek  Townships  by 
1823,  and  also  into  the  Union  Township  area.  Frederick  Bronnen- 
berg,  a  German,  made  his  home  on  White  River  west  of  Chester- 
field and  set  up  a  saw  mill,  later  a  grist  mill  and  finally  a  woolen 
factory. 

Settlements  sprang  up  at  Perkinsville  and  Chesterfield  with 
a  few  scattered  homes  at  Andersontown  in  addition  to  the  thriv- 
ing village  at  Fall  Creek,  later  known  as  Pendleton. 

By  1838  every  township  area  of  the  county  had  residents  as 
the  settlers  continued  to  move  in.  Grist  mills,  or  corn  crackers, 
and  saw  mills  were  built  on  every  stream  and  distilleries  were  also 
numerous. 

A  natural  wonder  in  early  days  was  Big  Lick  in  the  south- 
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eastern  corner  of  Adams  Township.  Here  came  deer  and  other 
animals  in  great  numbers  to  lick  the  ground  which  was  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  It  was  a  favorite  hunting  ground  for  both  Indians 
and  early  settlers. 

An  archaelogical  wonder  was  eight  immense  mounds  now 
preserved  in  Mounds  State  Park,  which  are  thought  to  have  been 
made  by  a  pre-historic  people  of  whom  all  other  trace  is  now 
obliterated.  Investigation  has  received  considerable  impetus  in 
recent  years. 

Madison  County,  as  it  was  organized  July  1,  1823,  included 
all  of  Hancock  County  but  did  not  include  any  land  north  of 
Lafayette  and  Richland  Townships,  for  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  beyond  these  townships  was  still  Indian  land.  The  present 
boundaries  of  the  county  were  not  established  until  1838. 

County  business  was  carried  on  at  Pendleton  until  1827  when 
John  Berry's  donation  of  30  acres  of  land  for  the  county  seat 
wooed  the  county's  administrative  center  to  Anderson.  A  frame 
courthouse,  erected  on  East  Eighth  Street  between  Main  and 
Central  Streets,  served  six  years  until  a  stone  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1839  in  the  public  square.  This  building  was  used  until 
it  burned  in  1880. 

Andersontown  was  platted  in  1823,  but  settlement  lagged 
behind  Pendleton,  Huntsville  and  Chesterfield  which  were  laid 
out  in  1830.  New  Columbus  was  platted  in  1834,  and  Perkins- 
ville  and  Fishersburg  in  1837. 

Mail  came  from  Indianapolis  to  Strawtown,  then  was  carried 
on  horseback  to  Perkinsville,  Frankton,  Alexandria  and  Summit- 
ville.  From  the  east,  mail  came  once  a  week  by  horseback  from 
Centerville,  through  Nettle  Creek  (Hagerstown) ,  New  Castle, 
Middletown,  Chesterfield,  Andersontown,  Pendleton  and  on  to 
Noblesville. 

Stage  coach  service  carried  mail,  express  and  passengers 
between  Anderson  and  Marion  until  1867.  Prosperity  and  Alex- 
andria were  stopping  places  and  Summitville  was  a  staging  sta- 
tion to  change  horses  and  feed  them.  Travel  for  the  stage  coach 
on  this  route  was  almost  impossible  during  the  spring  months. 

Canal  Boom 

William  Connor  and  James  Stephenson  of  Noblesville  pur- 
chased the  site  of  Alexandria,  anticipating  the  Indiana  Central 
Canal  would  be  built  through  the  area.  "The  Internal  Improvement 
System"  authorized  by  the  1836  state  legislature,  roused  high 
expectations — Perkinsville's  population  shot  up  to  450  persons. 
Andersontown  was  incorporated  and  Alexandria  got  its  birth  in  the 
canal  boom  as  industry  rushed  into  the  county.  But  the  canal 
project,  1838-1840,  failed  leaving  the  state  deeply  in  debt  in  the 
recession  that  followed. 
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By  an  act  of  the  1844-45  state  legislature,  Andersontown 
was  renamed  simply  Anderson. 

Railroads  Built 

The  extension  of  the  Indianapolis  Belfontaine  Railroad  to 
Anderson  in  1851  brought  the  first  major  spurt  of  growth  to  the 
county  seat.  From  a  population  of  380  in  1850,  Anderson  jumped 
to  1,068  by  1860,  and  another  decade  raised  it  to  3,000.  Markleville 
was  laid  out  in  1852.  Elwood  and  Frankton  were  platted  in  1853, 
and  Summitville  was  settled  somewhat  informally  even  before  it 
was  surveyed  and  platted,  which  meant  headaches  to  future 
assessors. 

The  building  of  the  railroad  favored  Pendleton  over  Hunts- 
ville,  and  business  at  Alfont  declined  in  favor  of  Fortville.  Lapel 
was  laid  out  1876.  Alexandria  was  incorporated  that  same  year 
and  the  opening  of  a  limestone  quarry  near  there  aided  the  city's 
economic  progress. 

Gas  Boom 

The  county  was  almost  entirely  agricultural  until  natural 
gas  wells  in  the  late  1880's  began  to  provide  power  for  manufac- 
turing. Not  to  be  outdone  by  Muncie,  Anderson  citizens  sub- 
scribed $20,000  to  drill  a  well  and  struck  gas  in  1887,  opening 
a  15-year  boom. 

Capitalists  flocked  into  Anderson,  Alexandria,  Elwood,  Frank- 
ton,  and  Lapel.  Titled  "The  Gem  of  the  Gas  Belt"  by  the  Indian- 
apolis Journal  in  1890,  Elwood  granted  land  for  a  tin  plate  factory. 
A  lawyer  for  the  factory  became  father  in  1892  to  Wendell  Willkie 
who  was  to  become  Madison  County's  presidential  candidate  in 
1940. 

Brick,  tile,  fence  and  glass  products  were  manufactured  with 
power  furnished  by  natural  gas.  Alexandria's  population  jumped 
from  800  in  1887  to  6,000  within  a  decade,  and  it  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1893.  Frankton  burgeoned  to  2,000,  and  Anderson 
spurted  from  4,000  in  1880  to  10,700  by  1890,  and  by  1897  it  had 
risen  to  22,000  population.  Ingalls  was  born  in  1893. 

But  as  the  supply  of  gas  was  exhausted,  the  county  popula- 
tion declined  from  70,470  in  1900  to  65,224  in  1910. 

Automobile  Industry 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  county  shared  in  the  creation 
of  two  new  phenomena  —  the  automobile  and  the  interurban.  The 
"interurban",  so  named  by  Charles  L.  Henry  of  Anderson,  had 
one  of  its  first  lines  between  Anderson  and  Alexandria  in  1898. 
As  late  as  1924,  the  interurbans  were  still  so  highly  regarded  that 
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the  opening  of  the  first  bus  station  in  Anderson  that  year  was 
little  noted. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century  when  Indiana 
was  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  automobile,  Anderson  pro- 
duced 13  different  makes  of  cars,  five  at  the  same  time  —  Nyberg, 
Lambert,  Dolly  Madison,  DeTamble  and  Anderson. 

After  the  auto  industry  center  went  to  Detroit,  Anderson 
shifted  to  a  giant  industry  in  automotive  equipment.  Dayton 
Electric  Company  consolidated  with  the  Remy  Plant  here  in  1926 
to  form  Delco-Remy  Corporation  and  Guide  Lamp  Corporation 
was  established  here  in  1929.  These  later  became  a  part  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

Progress  in  the  economy  has  been  made  since  1910  in  spite  of 
the  Great  Depression  and  the  labor  disputes  of  the  1930,s  and  40,s. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  POPULATION 

Madison  County  covers  450  square  miles  in  the  east  central 
section  of  Indiana  and  forms  a  rectangle  15  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  30  miles  from  north  to  south.  White  River  winds  from 
east  to  west  through  level  farm  land  and  small  areas  of  forests. 

Named  for  James  Madison  who  concluded  his  presidential 
term  in  1817,  the  county  was  organized  July  1,  1823,  becoming 
the  46th  of  Indiana's  92  counties.  It  is  a  part  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District,  along  with  Jay,  Delaware,  Randolph,  Henry, 
Wayne  and  Union  Counties. 

Its  14  townships  vary  in  size  from  19%  square  miles  in 
Union  Township  to  51  square  miles  in  Monroe  Township. 

The  land  area  extends  over  289,920  acres  of  which  81.2  per 
cent  is  farm  land  with  1,631  farms  totaling  235,401  acres.  Farm 
crops  are  corn,  wheat,  soy  beans,  oats,  hay  and  livestock. 

The  population  of  Madison  County  in  the  1960  census  was 
125,819,  an  increase  of  21.1  per  cent  over  the  1950  census  fig- 
ure. Divided  by  residence,  the  population  is  57.9  per  cent  urban, 
32.8  per  cent  rural  non-farm,  9.3  per  cent  farm. 

Of  the  county's  people,  96  per  cent  are  white,  4.5  per  cent 
are  Negro  and  .07  per  cent  are  foreign  born.  Home  owners  total 
27,520. 

Almost  half,  48.8  per  cent,  of  the  people  in  Madison  County 
are  employed  in  industry,  with  30.6  per  cent  in  trade  and  the 
professions. 

Products  manufactured  in  the  county  include  automobile 
electrical  equipment  and  automobile  lighting  equipment,  fire  trucks, 
recreation  equipment,  files  and  rasps,  castings,  regulators,  pumps, 
glass  machinery,  governors,  chokes,  corrugated  paper  boxes,  tools, 
concrete  products,  mattresses,  springs,  cabinets,  batteries,  build- 
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ing  products.  Meat  packing,  dairying  and  canning  are  also  impor- 
tant industries  of  the  area. 

The  labor  force  is  drawn  from  a  radius  of  35  miles  with 
approximately  28,000  normally  employed  in  local  industries. 

Bibliography 

Anderson,  Indiana.  Progress  is  our  Challenge.   Anderson  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1969. 

Forkner,  John  I.  and  Dyson,  Byron  H.  Historical  Sketches  and  Reminiscenses 
of  Madison  County,  Indiana.   Wilson  Humphreys  &  Co.,  1897. 

II.  STRUCTURE  OF  MADISON  COUNTY  GOVERNMENT 

Madison  County  was  created  by  action  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture on  July  1,  1823.  Anderson  was  named  the  county  seat  of 
government  in  1827. 

The  14  townships  in  Madison  County  are:  Adams,  Ander- 
son, Boone,  Duck  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Green,  Jackson,  Lafayette, 
Monroe,  Pipe  Creek,  Richland,  Stony  Creek,  Union  and  Van  Buren. 

The  three  incorporated  cities  are  Anderson,  a  second-class 
city  in  Anderson  Township;  Elwood,  a  fourth-class  city  in  Pipe 
Creek  Township;  and  Alexandria,  a  fifth-class  city  in  Monroe 
Township. 

The  incorporated  towns  of  Madison  County  are  Chesterfield, 
Union  Township ;  Country  Club  Heights,  Woodlawn  Heights,  Edge- 
wood  and  River  Forest,  all  four  located  in  Anderson  Township; 
Frankton,  Pipe  Creek  and  Lafayette  Townships;  Ingalls,  Green 
Township;  Lapel,  Stony  Creek  Township;  Markleville,  Adams 
Township;  Orestes,  Monroe  Township;  Pendleton,  Fall  Creek 
Township;    and  Summitville,  Van  Buren  Township. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  unincorporated  villages  and 
hamlets. 

VOTERS  ELECT 

County  government  was  established  to  bring  to  the  local  com- 
munities law  enforcement  and  governmental  services  authorized 
by  the  state  legislature. 

The  Indiana  State  Constitution  provides  for  the  following 
county  officers:  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  (commonly  called  the 
county  clerk),  auditor,  recorder,  treasurer,  sheriff,  coroner,  and 
surveyor.  The  Circuit  Court  judge,  the  Superior  Court  judges, 
and  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  judicial  district  are  also 
included  in  the  structure  of  Madison  County  government  in  an 
inter-relationship  with  the  state. 

Other  county  officials  were  established  by  acts  of  the  state 
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legislature.  The  functions  and  duties  of  all  these  officials  are 
established  by  general  law  enacted  by  the  state  legislature.  The 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  has  authority  to  establish  cer- 
tain other  offices. 


VOTERS  ELECT 


The  term  of  office  for  almost  all  county  officials  is  four 
years.  Qualifications  for  most  of  the  offices  are  not  very  spe- 
cific; however,  residence  requirements  for  voting  are  usually 
expected.  Salaries  are  determined  by  the  population  and  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  county. 

ELECTIVE  COUNTY  OFFICIALS  AND  GENERAL  FUNCTIONS 
AUDITOR 

General  bookkeeper  of  the  county.  Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual 
salary  of  $15,750.  Prohibited  from  serving  more  than  two  consecutive  terms. 
Serves  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

Prepares  the  annual  tax  duplicate  showing:  value  of  property  and  taxes 
assessed  against  each  taxpayer. 

Distributes  the  county  funds  (tax  money)  to  the  governmental  agencies 
for  which  they  were  collected. 

Writes  and  signs  checks  as  authorized  by  county  commissioners. 

Writes  and  signs  checks  as  authorized  by  the  County  Welfare  Board 
for  recipients. 

TREASURER 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $15,750.  Prohibited  from 
serving  more  than  two  terms  within  12  years. 
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Collects  tax  monies,  retains  custody  of  and  disburses  county  funds. 
Collects  fees  from  traveling  shoves  and  non-resident  merchants. 
Sends  tax  statement  to  each  person  charged  with  taxes. 

RECORDER 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $11,550.  Prohibited  from 
serving  more  than  two  terms  within  12  years. 

Preserves  public  records,  including  deeds,  mortgages,  liens,  leases, 
articles  of  incorporation  and  amendments,  Army  and  Navy  discharges, 
bankruptcy  notices,  etc. 

SURVEYOR 

Elected  for  4-year  term  with  no  restrictions  on  re-election.  Annual 
salary  is  $12,151.44.  Paid  on  basis  of  base  pay,  whether  a  qualified  surveyor 
or  engineer  and  ditch  mileage. 

Surveys  and  keeps  records  of  all  section  corners  throughout  the  county. 

Supervises  all  civil  engineering  work  of  the  county. 

CLERK  OF  THE  CIRCUIT  COURT  (County  Clerk) 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $15,750.  Prohibited  from 
serving  more  than  two  terms  within  12  years. 

Attends  either  in  person  or  through  one  of  the  deputy  clerks  all  ses- 
sions of  the  Circuit  Court  and  the  Superior  Courts. 

Files,  records,  and  enters  all  orders  pertaining  to  civil,  juvenile  and 
criminal  matters. 

Serves  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners;  appoints 
other  members  to  serve  with  him  on  the  County  Election  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Canvassers. 

Receives  filings  of  candidacy  from  persons  seeking  certain  elective  office 
and  issues  certificates  of  election  to  those  persons  elected  to  office. 

Issues  marriage  licenses,  hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  certificates  to 
applicants  approved  by  state  examining  boards. 

SHERIFF 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $15,750  and  is  prohibited 
from   serving   more   than   two   terms   within    12  years. 
Serves  as  conservator  of  the  peace. 

Has  charge  of  the  county  jail  and  the  prisoners  confined  therein. 
Serves  as  an  officer  of  the  courts  of  the  county  involving  service  of 
warrants,  subpoenas  and  other  forms  of  process. 

Sells  mortgaged  property  under  foreclosure  proceedings. 
Conveys  to  state  institutions  persons  committeed  thereto. 

JUDGE  OF  CIRCUIT  COURT 

Elected  for  6-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $22,000  ($7,000  paid  by  county, 
remainder  by  state). 

Hears  civil  cases  and  also  has  criminal  and  probate  jurisdiction. 

JUDGE  OF  SUPERIOR  COURT 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $22,000  ($7,000  paid  by 
county). 

Has  concurrent  criminal  and  probate  jurisdiction  with  Circuit  Court  and 
also  hears  civil  cases. 

JUDGE  OF  SUPERIOR  COURT  2 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $22,000  ($7,000  paid  by 
county). 
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Has  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  juvenile,  paternity  and  welfare  matters; 
also  has  civil  jurisdiction. 

PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY 

Elected  by  the  residents  of  the  50th  Indiana  Judicial  Circuit  (identical 
to  the  area  of  Madison  County)  for  a  4-year  term  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$17,750  of  which  $2,000  is  paid  by  the  county,  remainder  by  the  state. 

Represents  the  State  of  Indiana  and  prosecutes  violators  of  state 
statutes  in  various  courts  in  his  judicial  circuit. 

CORONER 

Elected  for  4-year  term  at  annual  salary  of  $5,250  (plus  50  per  cent 
more  if  he  is  a  licensed  physician).  Prohibited  from  serving  more  than  two 
terms  in  12  years. 

Determines  the  manner  of  death  in  cases  involving'  violence  or  casualty, 
or  when  an  individual  is  found  dead  in  unexplained  circumstances. 

Acts  as  the  peace  officer  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff. 

ASSESSOR 

Elected  for  a  4-year  term  at  an  annual  salary  of  $15,225  with  no  restric- 
tion on  re-election.  Functions  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax 
Commissioners  and  is  subject  to  removal  by  that  board. 

Advises  and  instructs  all  township  assessors  of  the  county  as  to  their 
duties. 

Reviews  the  returns  made  by  the  township  assessors. 

Appraises  estates  in  connection  with  administration  of  the  inheritance  tax. 

Annually  appraises  all  school  property  in  the  county. 

Madison  County  Council  Districts 


Townships  included  in  the  First 
District  are  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Rich- 
land, Stony  Creek,  Union,  Green, 
Fall  Creek,  and  Adams. 


Township  included  in  the  Second 
District  is  Anderson. 


Township  included  in  the  Third 
District  is  Pipe  Creek. 

Townships  included  in  the  Fourth 
District  are  Duck  Creek,  Boone,  Van 
Buren,  and  Monroe. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL 

Seven  members  of  which  one  is  elected  from  each  of  the  four  council 
districts  of  the  county  and  three  are  elected  by  the  voters  at  large.  Term 
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of  office  is  4  years.  Annual  salary  is  $1,500  each;  depends  on  the  county's 
population  and  assessed  valuation. 

Appropriates  all  funds  for  use  by  the  county  and  all  its  offices. 

Fixes  rate  of  taxation  for  county  purposes. 

Authorizes  the  borrowing  of  money  for  the  county. 

Approves  the  sale  or  purchase  of  any  real  estate  or  conveyance  for  the 
county. 

Adopts  the  annual  budget  for  the  county. 

Madison  County  Commissioners'  Districts 


Townships  included  in  the  North 
District  are  Duck  Creek,  Boone,  Van 
Buren,  Pipe  Creek,  and  Monroe. 


Townships  included  in  the  Middle 
District  are  Jackson,  Lafayette,  Rich- 
land, Anderson,  and  Union. 


Townships  included  in  the  South 
District  are  Stony  Creek,  Green,  Fall 
Creek,  and  Adams. 


BOARD  OF  COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS 

Three  members,  one  from  each  of  the  three  districts  in  the  county,  all 
elected  by  the  total  voters  of  the  county  to  serve  as  administratrs  of  the 
county's  business.  Population  and  assessed  valuation  determine  annual  salary 
which  is  $7,350  each.  The  4-year  terms  are  staggered.  The  financial  power  of 
the  County  Council  can  serve  as  a  check  on  the  commissioners. 

Controls,  maintains  and  supervises  all  county  property,  including  the 
courthouse,  jail,  county  home,  besides  equipment,  facilities. 

Receives  bids  and  authorizes  contracts  with  the  county. 

Supervises  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  bridges. 

Serves  as  members  of  the  Finance  Board  which  has  general  supervision 
over  all  the  county  funds. 

Establishes  precincts  and  provides  polling  places  and  equipment. 

Appoints  county  officials  as  authorized  by  law. 

Recommends  to  the  County  Council  the  salary  for  each  appointed  deputy 
or  assistant. 

Serves  as  members  of  the  County  Drainage  Board. 
Issues  bonds  for  borrowing  money. 
Purchases  land  for  parks  or  recreation  areas. 
Establishes  war  memorials  and  erects  historical  markers. 
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Admits  indigent  persons  to  county  home  upon  application  from  the 
township  trustee. 

Furnishes  financial  assistance  to  any  community  center  in  the  county 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Appoints  members  of  boards  and  commissions  as  set  by  law. 

Prepares  that  part  of  the  county  budget  over  which  the  commissioners 
have  control. 

Passes  ordinances  incorporating  towns  in  the  county. 

Fixes  and  posts  speed  limits  on  any  road  within  its  jurisdiction  and 
erects  stop  signs  at  intersections. 

Establishes  and  maintains  books  and  records  from  the  County  Highway 
Department. 

May  alter  township  boundaries  and  fill  vacancies  in  township  offices. 

APPOINTIVE  ADMINISTRATIVE  BOARDS 
BOARD  OF  FINANCE 

Three  members  —  three  county  commissioners  (county  auditor  serves  as 
secretary).   Has  jurisdiction  over  all  county  funds.   No  extra  salary. 

PLANNING  COMMISSION 

Nine  members  —  one  county  commissioner,  county  surveyor,  county 
extension  agent,  county  superintendent  of  schools,  and  five  citizen  members 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.   No  salary. 

Formulates  and  recommends  adoption  of  plans  for  community  betterment. 

Surveys  the  resources  of  the  county  and  plans  for  their  conservation. 

Approves  or  vetoes  proposed  community  subdivision  lying  outside  the 
corporate  limits  of  a  city  or  town. 

Authorizes  preparation  of  maps  of  county  roads  and  designates  the 
roads  by  name  or  number. 

BOARD  OF  ZONING  APPEALS 

Five  members  (two  from  County  Planning  Commission)  appointed  by 
the  County  Commissioners.  Honorarium  of  $5  for  each  day  they  meet. 

Hears  and  determines  appeals  on  any  order,  requirement  or  decision 
made  relating  to  county  zoning  ordinances. 

DRAINAGE  BOARD 

Four  members  —  three  county  commissioners  and  the  county  surveyor 

—  receive  $25  per  diem  for  each  full  day  they  conduct  business. 

Is  responsible  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  public  drains. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  TAX  ADJUSTMENT 

Seven  members  (with  not  more  than  four  from  the  same  political  party) 

—  one  county  councilman,  mayor  of  the  county's  largest  city,  trustee  from 
the  county's  largest  school  corporation,  two  citizens  appointed  by  the  judge 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  and  one  citizen  appointed  by  each  of  the  judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts. 

Examines,  revises,  changes  or  reduces  but  not  increases  budget  appropri- 
ations and  tax  rates.  Paid  $10  per  diem,  usually  three  days  in  Madison 
County;  county  officials  receive  no  remuneration  beyond  their  salaries. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  REVIEW 

Five  members  —  county  assessor,  auditor,  treasurer,  and  two  citizens 
appointed  by  the  judge  of  Circuit  Court;  receive  $10  per  diem  served 
except  county  officials.  In  reassessment  year,  pay  may  be  increased  to  $18 
per  diem  by  permission  of  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners. 
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Reviews  and  determines  individual  assessments  upon  taxpayer's  com- 
plaint. Equalizes  valuation  of  property  classifications  made  by  various 
taxing  units.   Corrects  errors  in  assessment  lists. 

ELECTION  BOARD 

Three  members  —  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  one  person  appointed 
by  him  from  each  of  the  two  major  political  parties,  nominated  by  the 
parties'  county  chairmen.  Paid  $300  for  each  primary  and  $300  for  each 
general  election. 

The  Election  Board  prepares  and  distributes  the  ballots  and  appoints  the 
precinct  election  officials. 

BOARD  OF  CANVASSERS 

Varies  from  six  to  eight  members  plus  the  three  members  of  the 
Election  Board.  Paid  $75  for  each  primary  and  each  general  election  and  the 
three  members  of  the  Election  Board  are  paid  an  additional  $300  for  each 
primary  and  $300  for  each  general  election  as  fixed  by  Board  of  County 
Commissioners. 

Canvasses  votes  and  certifies  the  returns  of  the  election. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE  BOARD 

Four  members  —  one  each  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners, 
County  Council,  mayor  of  county's  largest  city,  and  State  Alcoholic  Beverage 
Board.   No  more  than  two  can  be  members  of  the  same  political  party. 

Checks  and  passes  upon  all  applications  for  licenses  to  sell  alcoholic 
beverages  at  retail  within  the  county. 

The  state  pays  each  member  $20  per  month  plus  $3  for  each  hearing. 
The  state-appointed  chairman,  who  serves  four  counties,  receives  $440  a 
month. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

Seven  members  —  including  two  physicians,  one  dentist,  one  veterinarian, 
one  school  superintendent  —  appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  foi 
4-year  staggered  terms.  No  more  than  a  majority  of  one  can  be  from 
any  one  political  party. 

Enforces  state  health  laws;  investigates  and  tries  to  eliminate  con- 
tagious diseases;  conducts  sanitary  inspections  and  initiates  local  health 
programs. 

Receives  honorarium  of  $100  each  per  year. 

Appoints  county  health  officer,  a  physician,  at  $5,000  a  year  to  admin- 
ister duties  of  Department  of  Health  and  enforce  state  laws. 
Appoints  administrative  assistant  at  $5,700  a  year. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Composed  of  the  township  trustees  and  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools.  These  are  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  township  schools 
(which  presently  include  only  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships,  since 
school  administrative  functions  in  the  rest  of  the  county  have  been  taken 
over  by  the  school  corporations).   No  salary. 

BOARD  OF  VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Two  members  representing  the  two  major  political  parties,  nominated 
by  their  county  chairmen,  are  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court 
in  counties  over  80,000  population.    Salaries  are  $5,400  annually  each. 

Controls  registration  of  voters  within  the  county. 
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SHERIFF'S  MERIT  BOARD 

Four  members  appointed  by  the  county  sheriff  to  serve  with  him  to 
provide  a  merit  system,  pension  plan  and  insurance  plan  for  the  sheriff's 
department.  Salary  is  $15  per  day  or  each  part  of  day  served  in  four  year 
terms  which  are  arranged  for  one  to  expire  each  year. 

PUBLIC  WELFARE  BOARD 

Five  members  (no  county  elected  officials  included)  appointed  by  the 
judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  4-year  terms,  staggered. 

Appoints  county  director  of  Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  approves 
appointment  of  deputies  and  assistants. 

Administers : 

1.  Service  and  assistance  to  handicapped  including  crippled  children. 

2.  Assistance  to  dependent  children  and  their  mothers. 

3.  Old  age  assistance  and  medical  aid  to  needy  aged  persons. 

4.  Assistance  to  disabled  18  years  and  over. 

5.  Commitment  to  public  hospitals  of  persons  unable  to  defray  necessary 
hospitalization. 

Appoints  director  of  Public  Welfare  at  $12,600  as  department  admin- 
istrator who  also  serves  as  an  officer  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of 
persons  on  probation.  Salary  paid  by  commissioners  but  is  reimbursed  by 
federal  and  state  funds. 

Appoints  Superintendent  of  Bronnenberg  Children's  Home  as  super- 
visor of  Home  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000  plus  living  expenses. 

Appoints  Matron  of  Bronnenberg  Home  at  salary  of  $3,300  a  year  plus 
living  expenses;  paid  by  County  Commissioners. 

BOARD  OF  JURY  COMMISSIONERS 

Appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  a  term  of  one  year  at 
a  salary  of  $100  per  year.  One  Democrat  and  one  Republican  draw  each 
December  a  list  of  names  from  the  taxpayers'  list  to  serve  on  the  grand 
jury  and  also  on  the  petit  jury. 

APPOINTED  ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICIALS 

COUNTY  HIGHWAY  SUPERVISOR 

Appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  an  annual  salary  of  $6,824. 
Supervises  maintenance  and  repair  of  highways,  bridges,  culverts;  fixes 
load  limits  thereon  and  files  monthly  reports  with  the  commissioners. 

COUNTY  ATTORNEY 

Appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,300 
plus  an  additional  $1,200  from  Drainage  Board. 

Is  legal  advisor  to  the  County  Commissioners  and  other  county  officers 
as  to  their  powers  and  duties;  handles  litigation  involving  the  County 
Commissioners. 

COUNTY  INSPECTOR  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

Appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000 
with  approval  of  the  Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health. 

Sets  standard  weights  and  measures  in  the  county  as  required  by  law; 
inspects  weights  and  scales  used  for  commercial  purposes.  May  arrest  with- 
out a  warrant  when  violations  of  statutes  are  detected. 
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Other  Government 
Agencies 


Superior 
Court  Judges 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  COUNTY  HOME 

Appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  an  annual  salary  of  $4,800 
plus  living  expenses.   Matron  receives  $3,300  plus  living  expenses. 
Manages  the  home  and  its  farm. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Elected  by  the  township  trustees  for  a  4-year  term  at  an  annual  salary 
of  $12,000. 

Supervises  township  schools  —  Stony  Creek  and  Jackson  Townships. 

COUNTY  EXTENSION  AGENTS 

Appointed  by  trustees  of  Purdue  University  and  are  members  of  the 
Purdue  staff.  Salaries  are  provided  jointly  by  county,  state  and  federal  funds. 

Agriculture  agent  receives  annual  salary  of  $12,500  with  $4,900  provided 
by  the  county;  his  assistant's  salary  is  $9,600  with  $3,660  from  the  county. 

Home  Economics  agent  receives  $11,300  with  $3,450  from  county  funds; 
her  assistant's  salary  is  $6,300  with  $3,110  from  county  funds. 

Provide  educational  programs  in  agricultural  production,  home  economics, 
family  living,  conservation;  conduct  4-H  Club  programs  and  aid  Purdue  in 
research  programs. 

COUNTY  VETERANS  OFFICER 

Appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners  at  a  salary  of  $3,120. 
Assists  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

TOWNSHIP  GOVERNMENT 

The  14  units  of  government  within  Madison  County,  known  as  town- 
ships, have  two  major  functions: 

(1)  As  a  civil  corporation,  to  administrate  poor  relief  within  limit  of 
funds  set  by  County  Commissioners,  assess  taxable  property,  and  other  duties; 
(2)  as  a  school  corporation  in  areas  where  school  reorganization  is  yet  in- 
complete. 

The  township  trustee  is  the  chief  administrative  officer  in  this  unit  of 
government.  Elected  for  4-year  term  by  township  voters,  he  may  not  serve 
more  than  two  terms  within  12  years.  Salaries  are  determined  by  the  popula- 
tion, size,  wealth  of  the  township,  and  also  his  work  load.  Salaries  vary  from 
$1,350  to  $4,000  annually.  He  must  be  a  resident  of  the  township. 

He  serves  as  clerk,  treasurer,  administrative  officer  of  township  schools, 
overseer  of  poor  within  the  township,  assessor  of  the  township  if  the  popu- 
lation is  less  than  5,000,  controls  all  township  property,  and  prepares  annual 
budget  for  submission  to  Township  Advisory  Board. 

TOWNSHIP  ADVISORY  BOARD 

Three  resident  freeholders  and  qualified  voters  of  the  township  elected 
for  4-year  term  by  the  township  voters.  Salaries  set  by  the  board  itself 
within  limits  set  by  state  law  —  in  townships  of  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  classes, 
$250;  4th,  5th  and  6th  classes,  $150;  and  in  7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  classes,  $100. 

Fixes  the  tax  rate  for  various  funds;  imposes  tax  levies  subject  to  re- 
view by  the  County  Board  of  Tax  Adjustment  and  State  Board  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners; authorizes  the  incurring  of  indebtedness,  approves  township  con- 
tracts, adopts  annual  budget,  serves  as  township  board  of  finance. 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE 

Elected  for  4-year  term  by  the  township's  voters.  Salary  ranges  from 
$3,600  to  $4,600  depending  on  population. 
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May  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases,  conduct  preliminary  hearings 
on  major  criminal  charges,  issue  search  warrants,  perform  marriage  cere- 
monies. 

CONSTABLE 

Elected  for  4-year  term  by  township  voters.  He  enforces  the  orders  of 
the  justice  of  the  peace  court  and  receives  a  fee  for  each  paper  served  plus 
mileage. 

TOWNSHIP  ASSESSOR  (In  townships  exceeding  5,000  population) 

Elected  for  4-year  term  by  the  township  voters.  Salary  based  on  popu- 
lation and  assessed  valuation  of  township. 

Assesses  the  value  of  all  real  and  personal  property,  assesses  and  collects 
dog  taxes,  collects  license  fees,  issues  license  tags  for  horse-drawn  vehicles, 
takes  annual  census  of  all  members  and  former  members  of  the  armed  forces 
residing  in  the  township. 

MADISON  COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  GOVERNMENTS 

There  has  been  no  merger  of  governmental  units  within  the 
county,  but  the  Madison  County  Council  of  Governments  was 
established  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Madison  County  Commissioners 
in  April,  1969. 

Officials  of  the  major  civil  local  governments,  Madison  County, 
Anderson,  Elwood  and  Alexandria,  met  to  organize  the  council 
in  May,  1969. 

The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  coordinate  the  activities 
of  the  various  governmental  units  for  greater  efficiency  in  handl- 
ing problems  resulting  from  rapid  growth  and  change  within 
the  urban  area  served  by  these  units.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished through  formal  and  informal  arrangements  which  are  vol- 
untary and  jointly  operated  but  within  the  existing  political 
structures. 

Each  unit  retains  the  power  and  authority  to  conduct  its  own 
business  within  its  own  jurisdiction.  The  Council  may  not  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  any  unit  unless  it  is  requested  by  the  unit 
involved  or  unless  the  matter  affects  another  unit. 

Taking  precedence  over  any  conflicting  plans  of  member 
units  is  a  comprehensive  plan  for  urban  development  yet  to  be 
adopted. 

Included  among  the  problems  to  be  considered  are  regional  and 
urban  development  matters  such  as  land  use,  transportation, 
housing,  economic  development,  community  facilities,  improve- 
ment of  living  environment  as  well  as  health,  safety,  welfare, 
education  and  economic  conditions. 

The  Council  is  also  to  serve  as  a  clearing  house  for  those 
interested  in  federal,  state  and  local  services  and  aid  as  well  as 
information  concerning  common  problems. 

Composed  of  11  voting  members,  the  Council  includes  the 
following: 
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Madison  County — four  members — a  representative  from  both 
the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  the  Plan  Commission, 
president  or  a  member  of  the  County  Council,  and  county  surveyor. 

City  of  Anderson — four  members — mayor,  a  representative  from 
both  the  Plan  Commission  and  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  presi- 
dent or  member  of  the  Common  Council. 

City  of  Elwood — two  members — mayor,  president  or  member 
of  the  City  Council. 

City  of  Alexandria — one  member — mayor. 

Others  directly  affiliated  but  not  eligible  to  vote  include  the 
division  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ;  a  member  of  the 
Indiana  State  Highway  Commission;  planning  engineer  of  Indiana 
State  Highway  Commission;  and  representatives  from  each  of 
the  following  towns  —  Pendleton,  Orestes,  Summitville,  Lapel, 
Frankton,  Markleville,  Chesterfield,  and  Edgewood. 

The  Council  must  approve  officially  any  proposed  project  in 
order  for  it  to  qualify  for  federal  funds. 

Ratification  of  the  agreement  by  ordinance  from  each  mem- 
ber unit  was  required  in  organizing,  and  a  budget  is  to  be  estab- 
lished and  expenditures  paid  out  in  the  following  percentages: 
Madison  County,  40  per  cent;  Anderson,  40  per  cent;  Elwood,  13 
per  cent;  and  Alexandria,  7  per  cent. 

There  are  some  inter-county  cooperative  arrangements. 
Bridges  on  the  county  line  are  constructed  by  the  counties 
involved.  There  is  also  a  "Gentleman's  Agreement"  to  maintain 
the  roads  on  the  county  line.  This  is,  at  present,  the  extent  of 
inter-county  arrangements. 

COUNTY  AND  STATE  GOVERNMENT 

The  state  legislature  has  the  power  to  create,  abolish,  parti- 
tion and  consolidate  counties.  Legislation  may  deal  only  with  class 
regulations  and  may  not  single  out  any  specific  situation  or  locality 
for  special  laws.  A  change  in  the  form  of  county  government 
must  have  authorization  from  the  state  legislature. 

The  state  constitution  names  and  describes  some  county 
offices  and  their  functions  and  also  qualifications  of  candidates. 
To  remove  an  official  deemed  unworthy  of  his  post,  the  legislature 
has  provided  that  any  citizen  may  accuse  him  in  court  where 
he  will  have  the  right  to  defend  himself  and  the  court  will  render 
the  verdict.  Indiana  law  does  not  provide  for  recall  of  an  unsatis- 
factory official  through  petition  of  the  voters. 

The  state  constitution  also  sets  the  limitations  on  county 
indebtedness  according  to  the  valuation  of  taxable  property.  "Local 
government  in  Indiana  functions  through  a  pattern  of  interlocking 
and  often  overlapping  government  units,  districts  and  jurisdic- 
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tion,"  states  "Here  Is  Your  Indiana  Government."  But  residents 
can  express  their  views  by  electing  the  officials  of  their  choice  who 
set  the  local  tax  rate. 


III.  THE  ABC's  OF  POLITICS  AND  VOTING 

POLITICAL  ORGANIZATION 

The  county  is  an  important  unit  in  the  organization  of 
political  parties  in  this  state  because  the  officials  in  the  county 
are  important  figures  in  their  respective  parties.  It  is  important 
to  a  party  to  have  as  many  of  its  members  holding  office  as 
possible. 

The  relationships  of  wards,  townships,  county  organization, 
congressional  district  and  state  are  shown  in  the  following 
diagram. 


The  Republican  and  Democrat  parties  in  Madison  County 
each  have  a  county  committee.  No  other  political  party  has  this 
status  at  this  time.  To  become  a  major  party,  and  therefore  able 
to  participate  in  a  primary  election,  a  party  must  have  cast  10 
per  cent  of  the  vote  for  the  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
previous  election.  To  get  started,  a  new  party  would  have  to 
nominate  candidates  by  petition. 

Although  laws  govern  the  primary  elections  and  such  elec- 
tions are  supported  by  public  funds,  the  primaries  for  all  practical 
purposes  are  run  by  the  parties  themselves. 

In  1945  an  Indiana  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  recogni- 
tion of  any  political  party  or  organization  which  advocates  the 
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overthrow  of  the  government,  or  which  advocates  a  program 
of  sedition  or  treason,  or  has  any  affiliation  with  any  foreign 
government.  Each  party  must  therefore  file  an  affidavit  with 
the  State  or  County  Election  Board  that  it  is  not  guilty  of  these 
activities. 

The  county  committee  consists  of  all  elected  precinct  com- 
mitteemen and  the  appointed  vice  committeemen  in  the  county. 
In  Madison  County,  the  number  of  members  is  176.  This  number 
will  increase  as  precincts  are  being  reorganized  in  the  latter  half 
of  1969. 

The  precinct  committeemen  are  listed  as  candidates  on  the 
ballot  in  their  precinct  in  the  May  primary.  Immediately  after 
his  or  her  election,  the  committeeman  appoints  a  vice  commit- 
teeman of  the  opposite  sex  and  they  serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 
Since  there  is  no  salary  and  much  work  in  this  job,  the  precinct 
committeeman  can  consider  this  service  as  experience  toward 
higher  positions  in  the  party  or  elected  posts  in  the  county.  The 
precinct  committeeman  and  vice  committeeman  are  delegates 
to  the  county  convention  which  sets  up  the  county  organization 
of  their  party.  He  serves  as  his  party's  contact  man  in  the  pre- 
cinct and  seeks  to  make  friends  and  win  supporters  for  the  party. 
Before  the  election  and  during  the  campaign  he  takes  at  least  one 
poll  of  the  voters  in  his  precinct  and  can  also  register  voters. 

A  precinct  committeeman  may  hold  public  office  simul- 
taneously with  party  office.  He  is  an  important  source  for  recom- 
mendations for  candidates  to  appointive  positions.  The  precinct 
committeemen  form  the  foundation  for  the  whole  structure  of 
the  party. 

The  county  chairmen  are  elected  on  the  Saturday  following 
the  primary  election  by  the  precinct  committeemen  and  vice 
committeemen. 

Duties  of  the  county  chairmen  granted  by  law  are:  to  nom- 
inate a  party  member  of  the  County  Election  Board;  to  nominate 
election  officers  from  the  party  for  the  various  precincts  on 
election  day;  to  submit  to  the  Registration  Board  the  names  of 
party  members  for  deputy  registration  officers;  and  to  appoint 
additional  members  to  the  precinct  committee.  The  county  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  represent  the  county  organization  of  their 
respective  parties  at  the  congressional  district  convention  of  their 
party. 

Duties  of  the  county  chairmen  conferred  by  the  party  include: 
approve  proxies  of  elected  party  officers  who  are  unable  to  attend 
official  meetings;  retain  custody  of  the  poll  books  prepared  by 
the  party;  call  meetings  of  the  precinct  committeemen  and  vice 
committeemen  of  cities  to  perfect  the  city  organization;  name  a 
candidate  for  their  party  on  the  ballot  to  fill  a  vacancy  occur- 
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ring  between  the  primary  and  general  elections;  call  the  pre- 
cinct committeemen  and  vice  committeemen  to  the  biennial  county 
meeting  and  other  sessions ;  designate  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
election  notice  is  to  be  published;  advise  appointing  officers  of 
the  qualifications  of  would-be  appointees  in  the  county;  and  co- 
ordinate the  work  of  the  county  organization  and  the  subordinate 
organizations  within  the  county. 

Other  organizations  active  in  primary  and  general  elections 
are  League  of  Women  Voters,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  labor  un- 
ions, farm  groups,  veterans'  groups,  and  interested  citizens.  These 
people  attend  public  meetings  and  hearings,  keep  in  contact  with 
the  county  officials,  demonstrate  voting  machine  operation,  hold 
forums,  publish  candidates'  questionnaires  and  attend  meetings 
of  county  boards  and  committees  as  observers. 

THE  ELECTORAL  PROCESS 

Types  of  Elections 

Primary  elections  are  held  on  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday 
in  May  of  the  even-numbered  years.  Precinct  committeemen  are 
elected  for  a  two-year  term,  and  delegates  to  the  parties'  state 
conventions  are  elected.  The  party's  candidates  for  district, 
county,  and  local  offices  are  nominated;  and  in  presidential  elec- 
tion years,  the  voters'  preference  for  a  presidential  nominee  may 
be  expressed,  but  this  preference  binds  the  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional convention  only  on  the  first  ballot. 

The  party's  primary  election  is  the  most  important  single 
party  process.  A  party  member  who  fails  to  vote  in  the  primary  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  complain  about  the  management  of  party 
affairs. 

General  elections  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  November  in  even-numbered  years.  All  existing 
vacancies  in  office  and  all  offices  of  which  the  terms  have  expired 
or  will  expire  before  the  next  general  election  are  to  be  filled. 

City  primaries  and  elections  are  held  on  the  same  dates  as 
above,  but  are  held  only  each  four  years  in  an  odd-numbered  year. 
Thus  city  candidates  are  not  on  the  same  ballot  with  county,  state 
and  national  candidates. 

A  special  election  is  an  election  held  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Some  types  of  special  elections  in  Indiana  are  school  elections, 
elections  to  vote  on  amendments  to  the  state  constitution  and  elec- 
tions to  fill  vacancies  in  elective  offices. 

School  elections  may  also  be  held  in  conjunction  with  general 
and  primary  elections  and  they  are  governed  by  the  same  laws  as 
general  or  primary  elections  unless  otherwise  provided. 

A  referendum  question,  which  sometimes  appears  on  the 
ballot  at  general  and  primary  elections,  is  a  referral  to  the  voters 
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of  matters  proposed  or  passed  by  the  legislature.  The  results  of 
the  referendum  may  or  may  not  be  binding.  In  the  1968  election, 
the  referendum  on  the  pari-mutuel  gambling  issue  was  not  bind- 
ing. However,  in  1970,  a  referendum  on  three  amendments  to  the 
state  constitution  will  result  in  the  amendments  becoming  law 
if  passed  by  the  voters. 

Any  person  desiring  to  be  an  independent  candidate  for  an 
office  must  file  his  declaration  and  petition  with  the  Indiana 
Secretary  of  State  30  days  before  the  primary  if  he  seeks  any  of 
the  following  offices  —  national  House  of  Representatives,  mem- 
ber of  the  Indiana  General  Assembly,  prosecuting  attorney  or 
judicial  office. 

If  he  seeks  a  county  office,  the  petition  must  be  filed  with 
the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  the  county. 

Independent  political  parties,  not  subject  to  the  primary,  may 
nominate  candidates  by  petition  and  the  names  of  such  candi- 
dates will  appear  on  the  ballots  in  the  November  elections  even 
though  such  petitions  are  not  filed  30  days  before  the  primary. 
Provisions  can  be  made  for  write-in  votes  on  the  voting  machine. 

Election  Machinery 

To  qualify  as  a  voter,  a  person  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States;  age  21  years  or  older;  have  resided  in  the  state  at  least 
six  months  preceding  election,  in  the  township  at  least  60  days 
and  in  the  precinct  at  least  30  days  before  election;  and  be  regis- 
tered with  the  Board  of  Registration. 

Voter  registration  in  Madison  County  is  open  all  year  long 
during  office  hours  of  the  Voter  Registration  Board,  and  closes 
29  days  before  the  primary  or  general  election.  In  charge  of  reg- 
istering the  voters  is  a  county  Board  of  Registration,  appointed 
by  the  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court.  This  board  is  made  up  of  two 
members,  nominated  by  the  county  chairmen  from  each  of  the 
two  major  political  parties  to  serve  a  two  year  term.  The  board 
completes  its  staff  by  appointment  with  parties  equally  represented. 

The  precinct  committeemen  and  vice  committeemen  of  the 
two  political  parties  which  cast  the  highest  vote  for  Indiana  Sec- 
retary of  State  at  the  last  general  election  are  ex-officio  deputy 
registration  officers  of  the  county. 

Registration  may  take  place  at  a  central  convenient  location 
or  may  be  done  door-to-door.  A  voter  may  register  or  may  trans- 
fer his  registration  at  any  time  during  the  registration  period, 
either  at  the  registration  office  or  with  any  of  the  deputy  registra- 
tion officers. 

If  the  registration  books  should  be  destroyed  or  mutilated, 
it  would  become  necessary  to  re-register  all  voters  in  the  precinct. 

Names  can  be  removed  from  the  registration  lists  because  of 
death,  failure  to  vote  at  any  primary  or  general  election  in  the 
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preceding  four  calendar  years,  or  a  change  of  residence  so  that 
residency  requirements  are  not  met. 

In  case  of  death,  the  county  health  officer  sends  death 
notices  to  the  registration  office.  However,  there  is  no  record  of 
deaths  which  occur  outside  the  county. 

Those  who  have  failed  to  vote  for  four  years  may  apply  for 
reinstatement  of  registration.  The  voter  is  notified  by  mail  of 
his  name  being  dropped  from  the  registration  list  and  he  may 
apply  for  reinstatement  within  30  days  of  notification. 

The  county  clerk's  office  is  responsible  for  mailing  out  and 
receiving  applications  for  absentee  ballots.  In  case  of  illness, 
people  may  apply  to  the  county  clerk's  office  for  a  ballot.  On  the 
day  before  election  day,  two  members,  one  from  each  political 
party,  from  the  Absentee  Ballot  Board  deliver  the  ballots  to 
the  ill  person  for  voting  in  their  presence.  Returned  absentee  bal- 
lots are  distributed  to  proper  precincts  on  election  day. 

People  may  also  vote  in  person  in  the  county  clerk's  office 
if  they  are  going  to  be  absent  from  the  county  on  election  day. 

The  Madison  County  Election  Board  is  made  up  of  the  clerk 
of  the  Circuit  Court  and  two  persons  appointed  by  him  from  each 
of  the  two  political  parties  casting  the  highest  vote  in  said  county 
in  the  last  general  election  for  Secretary  of  State.  Nominations 
for  these  candidates  are  presented  in  writing  by  the  county  chair- 
men of  the  two  parties. 

Madison  County  has  88  precincts  (number  is  being  increased) 
and  the  number  of  voters  in  each  ranges  from  383  to  2,000.  The 
County  Commissioners  may  abolish,  change  the  boundaries,  divide, 
consolidate  or  establish  new  precincts. 

The  County  Election  Board  appoints  precinct  officials  to 
serve  on  election  day.  The  precinct  election  board  includes  one 
inspector  from  the  party  casting  the  highest  number  of  votes 
in  the  county  for  Indiana  Secretary  of  State  in  the  preceding 
general  election  and  two  judges  of  opposite  political  affiliation. 

Other  precinct  election  officials  appointed  by  the  county 
board  include  one  clerk  usually,  and  one  assistant  clerk  if  needed 
because  of  the  size  of  the  precinct,  one  election  sheriff  who  shall 
be  present  to  keep  order  in  the  polling  place  in  his  respective 
precinct  from  the  opening  of  the  polls  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
count. 

These  election  officials  must  be  able  to  read,  write  and  speak 
the  English  language;  they  must  have  no  wager  or  bet  on  the 
election;  they  must  not  be  a  candidate  for  office  or  be  related  to 
a  candidate  for  office;  they  must  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Indiana; 
they  must  be  qualified  voters. 

The  county  chairmen  of  the  political  parties  nominate  the 
candidates  for  precinct  election  officials. 
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PARTICIPATION  IN  ELECTIONS 

From  an  estimated  population  of  134,000,  Madison  County- 
has  80,640  registered  voters,  or  60.2  per  cent  of  the  population.  In 
the  election  of  November,  1968,  59,368  persons  voted,  which  is 
73.6  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters. 

The  percentage  of  eligible  voters  participating  in  county  elec- 
tions has  decreased  as  shown  in  the  past  three  presidential  elec- 
tions: 1960  —  85  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the 
polls,  1964  —  83  per  cent,  and  1968  —  73.6  per  cent. 

The  vote  tends  to  follow  party  lines.  The  presidential  elections 
bring  out  the  largest  vote  and  the  referendum  or  special  elections 
receive  the  smallest  voter  participation. 

IV.    COUNTY  FINANCES  AND  STAFF  SERVICES 

All  funds  used  by  the  county  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
County  Council  prior  to  any  expenditure.  Thus  fiscal  control 
over  all  county  officers,  boards  and  commissions  is  given  to  the 
County  Council,  enabling  it  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  County 
Commissioners. 

MADISON  COUNTY  FISCAL  CALENDAR 

MAY 

1st  Mon.  Last  day  for  payment  of  spring  real  and  personal  property 

tax. 

1st  Mon.  Last  day  for  filing  mortgage  exemptions 

15th  Last  day  to  file  personal  property  assessment 

JUNE 

1st  Mon.  County  Board  of  Review  (lasts  20  to  40  days) 

JULY  Budget  preparation  deadline 

AUGUST  Legal  publication  of  budgets 

SEPTEMBER 

1st  Tues. 

after  1st 

Mon.  Budget  public  hearing  before  County  Council 

2nd  Mon. 

completed 

by  Oct.  1        Budget  review  by  County  Tax  Adjustment  Board 
OCT.  &  NOV. 
concluded  by 
Sat.  after  1st 

Mon  in  Dec.     Budget  review  by  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners 
NOVEMBER 

1st  Mon.  Last  day  for  payment  of  fall  real  and  personal  property 

tax. 

Total  Cost  of  Running  Madison  County  Government 

1962  $2,281,065.55  1966  $2,906,915.45 

1963  2,284,006.11  1967  3,143,840.63 

1964  2,606,406.40  1968  5,279,809.16 

1965  2,512,382.54  1969       5,343,538.10  (budget) 
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COUNTY  OFFICIALS 
Assessor 

Madison  County  has  no  assessment  board,  but  elects  a 
county  assessor,  who  appoints  deputies  to  help  him.  He  is  re- 
quired by  law  to  attend  three  days  of  special  schooling  each 
year  and  can  be  removed  for  incompetence  by  the  State  Board 
of  Tax  Commissioners. 

In  addition  to  the  county  official,  assessors  are  elected  by 
townships  which  have  more  than  five  thousand  population.  In 
Madison  County  Fall  Creek,  Anderson,  Pipe  Creek  and  Monroe 
Townships  elect  their  assessors.  In  all  other  townships  the  town- 
ship trustee  is  responsible  for  making  assessments. 

Real  property  is  assessed  every  six  years,  but  the  schedule 
has  been  altered  at  times.  Assessments  were  made  in  1933, 
1949,  1962,  and  a  reassessment  is  in  progress  in  1969.  The  next 
assessment  is  slated  for  1977. 

The  state  prepares  a  guide  for  all  assessors.  Assessments 
are  to  be  33 %  per  cent  of  the  true  cash  value  of  real  property. 
A  ratio  is  established  in  each  county  by  a  comparative  study  of 
assessed  value  to  selling  price  in  order  to  establish  an  equitable 
formula  for  state  aid  to  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Tax  Com- 
missioners conducts  this  study. 

A  notice  of  assessment  is  mailed  to  each  property  holder. 
If  he  feels  that  the  assessment  is  unreasonable,  he  has  thirty 
days  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  County  Board  of  Review  which 
consists  of  the  county  assessor,  auditor,  treasurer  and  two  free- 
holders of  opposite  political  parties  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court.  This  board  may  increase,  decrease,  or  agree  with 
the  original  assessment. 

Auditor 

The  county  auditor  is  the  bookkeeper  and  financial  reporter 
for  the  county.  He  serve  as  secretary  to  the  Board  of  County 
Commissioners,  the  County  Council  and  the  County  Board  of  Tax 
Review.  He  issues  warrants  for  the  payment  of  claims  allowed 
by  the  commissioners. 

The  auditor  distributes  the  funds  to  the  governmental  agencies 
for  which  they  were  collected.  He  writes  and  is  co-signer  of  checks 
with  the  county  treasurer.  He  also  writes  and  signs  checks 
as  authorized  by  the  County  Welfare  Board  for  recipients  of 
assistance. 

His  office  compiles  every  two  years  a  list  of  real  estate  on 
which  the  taxes  are  delinquent.  These  properties  are  adver- 
tised and  sold  at  public  auction.  His  office  also  has  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  a  record  of  deed  transfers. 

The  auditor  must  authorize  all  disbursements  from  county 
funds  and  is  responsible  for  limiting  all  disbursements  of  a  fund 
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to  the  amount  allotted  by  the  budget.  The  auditor  also  investi- 
gates the  legality  of  the  disbursement  as  well  as  the  appropri- 
ation status. 

The  State  Board  of  Accounts  audits  the  books  of  the  county 
approximately  every  three  years. 

County  Treasurer 

The  county  elects  a  treasurer  who  has  custody  of  the  county's 
funds.  A  blanket  bond  of  $250,000,  set  by  the  County  Commis- 
sioners, covers  all  employees  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer. 

The  county  funds  are  distributed  among  the  nine  banks  of 
the  county  in  proportion  to  their  respective  net  assets.  County 
funds  have  the  same  security  as  is  guaranteed  to  any  other 
depositor.  The  county  receives  no  interest  on  its  deposits,  nor 
does  it  usually  have  idle  funds  to  invest. 

Money  is  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury  after  payment  is 
authorized  by  the  county  auditor  who  co-signs  all  checks  with 
the  treasurer. 

The  State  Board  of  Accounts  advises  the  treasurer  and  audits 
the  books. 

The  county  treasurer  also  acts  as  ex-officio  treasurer  of  the 
City  of  Anderson. 

County  Recorder 

The  county  recorder,  a  constitutional  office,  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  recording  deeds  and  other  public  documents.  He  is 
elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  his  annual  salary  is  $11,550, 
set  by  a  scale  based  on  the  population  and  assessed  valuation  of 
the  county. 

The  recorder  preserves  public  records  including  deeds,  mort- 
gages, liens,  leases,  articles  of  incorporation  and  amendments, 
certificates  authorizing  foreign  corporations  to  do  business  with- 
in the  state,  Army  and  Navy  discharges,  bankruptcy  notices,  etc. 

The  recorder  also  records  plats  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the 
county  and  cities. 

All  recorded  documents  are  microfilmed  and  stored  in  a  bank 
vault.  The  recorder's  office  is  responsible  for  this  program  and 
maintains  a  record  of  all  film  stored  in  the  vault. 

The  recorder  serves  under  the  Commission  on  Public  Rec- 
ords which  consists  of  the  judge  of  Circuit  Court,  president  of 
the  County  Commissioners,  county  auditor,  county  clerk,  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  county  seat  city,  and  city  controller 
of  the  county  seat  city.  The  commission  elects  one  of  its  members 
as  chairman  and  the  county  clerk  serves  as  secretary. 

COUNTY  FINANCES 
The  Budget 

The  head  of  each  department  in  the  county  government  annu- 
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ally  prepares  a  budget  which  includes  both  current  and  capital 
expenditures.   In  1968  there  were  thirty-six  budgets  submitted. 

All  budgets  must  be  advertised  according  to  statute  before 
the  public  hearing.  These  budgets  are  reviewed  by  the  County 
Council  which  may  reduce  but  not  increase  budget  items.  The 
budgets  are  then  reviewed  by  the  County  Tax  Adjustment  Board 
followed  by  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners.  Either  body 
may  modify  the  budget  request. 

The  auditor  is  responsible  for  budgetary  administration,  and 
must  not  allow  expenditures  in  any  area  of  the  budget  to  exceed 
the  amount  of  funds  allotted.  No  provisions  are  made  for  a 
reserve  fund. 

The  power  to  appropriate  funds  rests  with  the  County  Council, 
but  the  budgets  may  have  items  reduced  by  the  above  review 
boards.  Later  during  the  budget  year  the  County  Council  may 
transfer  funds  in  a  particular  budget  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istrative official  in  charge  of  that  budget. 

RECEIPTS  — 1968 


TOTAL  —  $4,427,369.94  (Property  &  other  receipts.  See  lines 
8  and  10  on  the  next  page) 
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The  above  receipts  do  not  include  the  balance  on  hand  1/1/68, 
nor  do  the  above  receipts  include  $880,000  borrowed  from  banks 
during  1968  and  repaid  the  same  year.  In  addition  to  the  above, 
property  taxes  were  collected  for  the  following  governmental 


units : 

1.  Schools  $11,681,279.20 

2.  Corporations  (cities  and  towns)    3,800,300.97 

3.  Libraries    236,948.84 

4.  Townships    141,345.32 

5.  Poor  Relief  (township)    201,437.39 

6.  State  of  Indiana    23,376.04 

7.  Total  Tax  Collections  1968   $16,084,687.76 

8.  County  Property  Taxes  collected   3,015,511.29 

9.  Total  Property  taxes  collected,  Mad.  Co.  '68_$19,100,199.05 

10.  Other  Receipts    1,411,858.65 

11.  Total  Receipts  1968   $20,512,057.70 


DISBURSEMENTS  — 1968 


Total— $4,399,809.16  *See  analysis  of  this  fund 

on  next  page 
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The  above  disbursements  do  not  include  $880,000  borrowed 
from  banks  during  1968  and  repaid  in  the  same  year. 

Highway  funds  are  derived  from  a  state  distribution  of 
motor  vehicle  and  gasoline  tax  revenue  collected  by  the  state 
and  redistributed  on  a  formula  which  takes  into  consideration 
road  and  street  mileage,  and  auto  and  truck  registration.  The 
County  Council  does  act  on  appropriations  for  the  Madison  County 
Highway  Department  but  the  budget  does  not  affect  the  property 
tax  rate. 

Madison  County  General  Fund  Disbursements  — 1968 

Clerk   

Auditor   

Treasurer   

Recorder   

Sheriff   

Surveyor   

Bd.  of  Educ.   

Coroner   

Agr.  Agent   

Assessor   

Reassessment   

Pros.  Atty.   

Plan.  Com.   

Veterans   

Reg.   of  Voters   

Election  Board   

And.  Twp.  Assessor  _ 

Commissioners   

Reorg.  School   

Child  Guidance   

Drainage  Bd.   

Armory   

Civil  Defense   

Soil  Conservation   

Courthouse   

Jail   

County  Home   

Childrens  Home   

Circuit  Court   

Superior  Court   

Superior  Court  #2  __ 
Miscellaneous   


Expenses 

Salaries 

Total 

$  28,139.27 

$  72,989.92 

$  101,129.19 

51,938.30 

95,401.74 

147,340.04 

13,802.00 

67,072.32 

80,874.32 

10,201.10 

34,750.00 

44,951.10 

55,790.93 

85,366.55 

141,157.48 

2,840.38 

40,047.91 

42,888.29 

939.40 

35,200.00 

36,139.40 

4,057.08 

6,020.00 

10,077.08 

14,659.52 

22,169.73 

36,829.25 

1,982.88 

32,583.84 

34,566.72 

25,081.86 

246,875.50 

271,957.36 

5,418.37 

26,545.00 

31,963.37 

1,172.44 

11,370.00 

12,542.44 

551.30 

7,020.00 

7,571.30 

10,881.19 

32,532.00 

43,413.19 

72,038.91 

72,038.91 

7,671.92 

53,838.26 

61,510.18 

270,941.13 

96,809.00 

367,750.13 

8,305.00 

O  OAT   /"\  r\ 

8,305.00 

7,192.06 

36,529.05 

43,721.11 

60.20 

1,200.00 

1,260.20 

10,680.01 

10,680.01 

2,861.22 

2,861.22 

350.39 

2,010.75 

2,361.14 

22,536.83 

23,480.00 

46,016.83 

22,692.94 

23,349.71 

46,042.65 

46,024.52 

36,644.10 

82,668.62 

29,602.59 

36,035.70 

65,638.29 

36,667.34 

59,030.00 

95,697.34 

22,520.21 

48,499.92 

71,020.13 

27,743.10 

55,786.32 

83,529.42 

7,340.08 

7,340.08 

$  822,684.47 

$1,289,157.32 

$2,111,841.79 

Revenues  and  Expenditures 

The  per  capita  cost  of  government  in  Madison  County  for 
1968  was  $15.88.  The  county's  income  from  the  property  tax 
totalled  $3,015,511.29.  It  is  possible  for  a  county  judge  to  man- 
date the  payment  of  claims  even  though  an  appropriation  of 
money  is  not  made  by  the  County  Council. 
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Total  net  assessed  valuation  of  the  county  for  1968  payable 
in  1969  was  $235,141,365.00  after  the  following  exemptions  were 


deducted : 

Organizational   (churches,  etc.)   $12,127,475.00 

Mortgage    18,125,955.00 

Veteran   1,344,675.00 

Over  age  65    1,929,445.00 

Blind   31,425.00 

Veterans  personal  property   722,870.00 

Total  exemptions   $34,281,845.00 


Debts 

Madison  County  has  no  bonded  indebtedness.  The  Indiana 
Constitution  limits  indebtedness  to  two  per  cent  of  the  total 
assessed  valuation  less  the  total  of  all  mortgage  exemptions. 
General  obligation  bonds  may  be  issued  to  borrow  money. 

In  1968  Madison  County  had  to  resort  three  times  to  tempo- 
rary loans  — two  of  $300,000  each  and  one  of  $280,000  until  tax 
collections  made  operating  funds  available. 

STAFF  AND  PROPERTY  PROCUREMENT 
Staff 

Personnel  to  staff  the  county  offices  is  appointed  by  the  head 
of  each  county  office.  Political  patronage  figures  in  these  selec- 
tions, but  key  staff  employees  are  usually  retained. 

No  merit  system  is  used  except  in  the  selection  of  employees 
in  the  Public  Welfare  Department.  The  county  sheriff  has  recently 
appointed  a  board  to  work  out  a  merit  plan  for  selecting  personnel 
for  his  department  —  in  line  with  a  recent  act  of  the  state 
legislature. 

Space 

Provision  for  office  space  for  the  various  departments  of 
county  government  are  the  responsibility  of  the  County  Commis- 
sioners. They  have  no  standard  procedure  in  making  the  busi- 
ness arrangements  for  office  space.  There  is  no  joint  occupancy 
of  offices  by  the  county  and  other  local  units. 

Property 

Madison  County  has  no  central  purchasing  department,  nor 
does  the  state  direct  county  purchasing  operations. 

Bids  are  advertised  and  awarded  on  an  open  competitive 
basis  with  stated  specifications  by  the  department  involved  on 
all  items  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars  in  value. 

Each  December  bids  are  taken  and  contracts  let  for  all  sup- 
plies, equipment  for  anticipated  needs  of  the  County  Highway 
Department,  food  and  clothing  for  the  Bronnenberg  Children's 
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Home  and  County  Home,  all  office  supplies,  printing  and  janitor 
supplies. 

The  County  Commissioners  are  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment and  upkeep  of  the  property  of  the  county  including  repair, 
cleaning,  refurnishing  and  rebuilding. 

Prior  to  any  sale  or  disposal  of  county  property,  the  prop- 
erty must  be  advertised. 

REAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MADISON  COUNTY 

Courthouse 

County  Jail 

Sheriff's  Garage 

Orphan's  Home 

Chapel  at  Children's  Home 

Mounds  Road  Storage  Garage 

Two  Chicken  Houses  —  Children's  Home 

County  Infirmary 

Hospital  —  County  Infirmary 

Laundry  Building 

Highway  Garage 

Voting  Machine  Storage  —  Highway  garage 

block  building 
Equipment  Storage 

Caretaker's  Home  —  County  Infirmary 
Caretaker's  Home  —  County  Infirmary 

SPACE  RENTED  BY  MADISON  COUNTY,  1968 

Armory   $  6,600.00 

Pros.  Atty.  office   2,076.00 

Guidance  center   2,400.00 

Vault  for  storage  of 

micro-filmed  records    150.00 

$11,226.00 

PLANNING  COMMISSION 

The  Madison  County  Planning  Commission  was  organized  in 
1946.  Anderson,  Alexandria,  Chesterfield,  Elwood  and  Pendle- 
ton each  have  a  city  or  town  planning  commission. 

The  nine  members  of  the  County  Planning  Commission 
include  the  county  surveyor,  county  extension  agent  in  agriculture, 
county  superintendent  of  schools,  one  of  the  county  commis- 
sioners and  five  citizen  members  appointed  by  the  County  Com- 
missioners who  serve  four-year  terms,  staggered  to  provide  for 
continuity. 

Duties  of  the  Planning  Commission  are  to  make  surveys  of 
the  resources  of  all  sections  of  the  county  and  to  make  plans 
for  the  conservation  of  resources;  to  plan  for  community  better- 
ment; to  cooperate  with  other  departments  and  units  of  govern- 
ment in  preparing  a  master  plan  for  the  development  of  the 
county,  including  long  range  public  works  and  financial  programs ; 
to  approve  any  proposed  subdivision  lying  outside  the  corporate 
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limits  of  any  city  or  town  within  the  county,  and  to  file  and  record 
plats  in  counties  where  a  master  plan  has  been  adopted. 

County  zoning  decisions  made  by  the  Planning  Commission 
may  be  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  on  variances 
and  hardship  cases,  then  to  the  County  Commissioners,  and  finally 
to  the  county  Circuit  Court. 

V.  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  OFFICERS 

Prosecuting  Attorney 

The  prosecutor  or  prosecuting  attorney  for  the  50th  Indiana 
Judicial  Circuit,  identical  in  area  to  Madison  County,  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years  in  an  "off  year"  election.  For  his  salary 
of  $17,750,  the  state  pays  $15,750  and  the  county  pays  $2,000. 
To  qualify  for  the  office,  he  must  be  a  lawyer  admitted  to  prac- 
tice by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

His  assistants,  appointed  by  him  for  a  four- year  term, 
include  a  chief  deputy  prosecuting  attorney  for  Circuit  Court  and 
Superior  Court  at  a  salary  of  $11,000,  a  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Anderson  City  Court  at  $7,100 ;  a  deputy  prosecuting 
attorney  for  Elwood  and  Alexandria  City  Courts  at  $3,510;  a 
secretary,  $3,250;  a  juvenile  deputy  who  also  takes  care  of  J.  P. 
Courts  at  $4,000 ;  a  receptionist,  $3,250,  and  an  investigator,  $5,750. 
The  deputy  prosecuting  attorneys  must  be  lawyers  admitted  to 
practice  by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  represents  the  State  of  Indiana  and 
must  declare  his  candidacy  at  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
even  though  his  jurisdiction  covers  only  Madison  County. 

His  duties  include  prosecuting  criminal  actions  that  take  place 
within  his  district  and  representing  the  State  of  Indiana  in  court 
to  see  each  case  through  to  the  end.  More  than  600  statutes 
have  penalty  clauses  so  his  cases  cover  a  wide  variety  and  include 
uncontested  divorce  suits  and  guardianship  cases. 

The  prosecuting  attorney  is  governed  in  his  duties  by  the 
state  statutes.  He  cannot  be  removed  from  office  even  by  the  state 
Attorney  General,  only  by  the  Supreme  Court  after  he  has  been 
convicted  of  corruption  or  high  crime. 

Sheriff 

The  Madison  County  Sheriff  is  elected  for  a  four-year  term 
and  is  prohibited  from  serving  more  than  eight  years  within  a 
12-year  period. 

He  serves  as  conservator  of  the  peace,  supervises  the  county 
jail  and  the  prisoners  confined  there,  transports  them  to  other 
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penal  institutions  or  to  hospitals,  and  to  and  from  other  states. 

As  chief  executive  officer  of  the  county,  he  serves  warrants 
and  subpoenas  for  the  county  courts.  He  executes  orders  of  the 
County  Council  and  the  County  Commissioners  and  serves  pro- 
cesses for  the  County  Board  of  Review.  He  also  sells  mortgaged 
property  under  foreclosure  proceedings  and  executes  deeds  to  such 
real  estate  sold. 

His  salary  is  $15,700  with  living  quarters  furnished.  Addi- 
tional fees  include  a  percentage  of  the  delinquent  gross  taxes 
collected.  He  is  assisted  by  16  deputy  sheriffs,  which  include  town 
marshals  in  the  county,  and  a  matron  who  is  both  a  deputy  police 
officer  and  a  registered  nurse.  He  is  not  supervised  by  state 
officials  but  the  jail  is  inspected  by  state  and  federal  inspectors, 
in  addition  to  inspections  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  county. 

The  sheriff  has  some  crime  detection  equipment  on  hand  in 
addition  to  the  pool  of  city  and  state  police  equipment.  He  works 
with  city  and  state  police  and  also  with  the  marshals  appointed 
by  the  town  boards  of  the  various  towns  in  the  county. 

Ten  state  police  cars  patrol  the  county,  mostly  on  state  and 
federal  highways.  A  state  police  post  is  located  in  the  county  near 
Pendleton. 

Coroner 

A  coroner  or  medical  examiner  is  required  in  Indiana  and  is 
elected  for  a  four-year  term.  His  chief  responsibility  is  to  deter- 
mine the  manner  of  death  in  fatal  accidents,  murders  and  suicides. 
When  notified  of  such  a  death,  he  is  to  notify  the  police  who  have 
jurisdiction  to  gain  their  assistance  in  the  investigation.  He  must 
file  a  report  of  his  findings  with  the  health  officer.  Autopsies 
are  required  when  crime  or  negligence  is  suspected  and  are  done 
under  the  direction  of  a  qualified  physician.  State  laboratory  facil- 
ities are  available  if  needed. 

The  coroner  performs  the  duties  of  the  sheriff  in  case  of  the 
latter's  absence  or  disqualification.  He  is  the  only  county  officer 
who  may  arrest  the  sheriff  for  malfeasance  on  order  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  judge  or  of  federal  officers. 

His  only  stipulated  qualification  is  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
county  and  state.  His  salary  is  $5,250,  but  if  he  is  a  licensed 
physician,  the  salary  is  one  and  a  half  times  that  amount. 

COURTS 

Three  county  courts  have  jurisdiction  throughout  Madison 
County.  Circuit  Court  was  created  by  the  state  constitution,  and 
Superior  Court  and  Superior  Court  2  were  created  by  special 
acts  of  the  state  legislature.  All  three  courts  have  jurisdiction 

in  civil  cases. 

After  the  1969  acts  of  the  state  legislature  are  promulgated, 
Circuit  Court  and  Superior  Court  will  have  concurrent  criminal 
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and  probate  jurisdiction.  Superior  Court  2  will  continue  to  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  juvenile,  paternity  and  welfare  matters. 

The  courts  are  in  session  daily  from  Monday  through  Friday 
the  year  around.  All  three  courts  have  original  civil  jurisdiction 
and  are  all  subject  to  appellate  jurisdiction. 

Madison  County  does  not  have  a  separate  probate  court,  a 
separate  juvenile  court,  a  court  of  domestic  relations,  or  a  chil- 
dren's court  as  such. 

Judges 

The  county  judges  are  nominated  by  political  parties  and 
elected  by  popular  vote.  The  judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  six  years;  and  the  judges  of  Superior  Court  and 
Superior  Court  2  for  four-year  terms. 

To  qualify  for  the  office  they  must  be  attorneys  admitted 
to  practice  by  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  be  residents  of  the 
county,  and  at  least  21  years  of  age.  The  salary  is  $22,000  (as  of 
July  1,  1969)  with  the  state  paying  $15,000  and  the  county  pay- 
ing $7,000. 

Juries 

The  grand  jury  is  an  appendage  of  the  Circuit  Court.  Its  six 
members  serve  for  three  months  and  are  paid  $7.50  for  each  day 
that  they  are  in  session,  plus  mileage,  from  county  funds.  The 
grand  jury  list  is  drawn  each  quarter  from  the  list  of  names 
selected  each  December  from  the  taxpayers'  roll  by  the  jury 
commissioners,  one  Democrat,  and  one  Republican. 

The  grand  jury  has  inquisitorial  powers  and  its  duties  include 
inquiry  into  all  cases  of  persons  imprisoned  and  not  indicted,  all 
out  on  bail  and  not  indicted,  all  cases  of  misconduct  of  public 
officers  of  any  description,  the  condition  and  management  of  jails 
and  infirmaries,  and  the  violations  of  criminal  laws  in  the  state. 
It  must  hear  evidence  promptly  on  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors 
referred  to  it.  Indictments  for  murder  and  treason  are  exclusively 
within  the  authority  of  the  grand  jury. 

The  grand  jury  must  be  called  at  least  once  each  year  for  the 
purpose  of  investigationg  county  institutions,  but  may  be  called 
whenever  needed. 

Each  county  court  has  a  petit  jury  of  12  members  selected 
from  the  jury  list  after  the  grand  jury  has  been  chosen.  They 
are  paid  $7.50  for  each  day  they  serve,  plus  mileage  of  10  cents 
each  way.  Civil  cases  are  tried  by  jury  when  jury  trial  is  requested. 
All  criminal  cases  are  tried  by  jury  unless  jury  trial  is  waived  by 
the  defendant. 

Officers  of  the  Court 

The  clerk  of  the  court  is  also  the  county  clerk.  Other  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  respective  judges.  Each  court  has  two  bail- 
iffs and  a  court  reporter. 
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In  addition  the  Circuit  Court  employs  a  practicing  attorney 
as  a  part-time  public  defender,  a  chief  probation  worker,  an  assist- 
ant probation  worker,  a  probation  clerk  and  a  master  and  probate 
commissioner.  Superior  Court  2  has  a  probation  staff  to  work 
with  juveniles  and  Superior  Court  employs  a  probate  commissioner. 

The  inside  bailiff  is  the  orderly  of  the  court,  and  the  riding 
bailiff  serves  the  summons  of  the  court.  The  court  reporter  makes 
a  record  of  the  court  proceedings  and  provides  transcripts  upon 
request. 

The  public  defender  serves  as  defense  attorney  for  those 
charged  with  criminal  action  who  are  unable  to  employ  an  attorney. 
The  probation  workers  counsel  and  check  on  persons  placed  on 
probation  by  the  court. 

The  master  commissioner  hears  evidence  of  probable  cause  in 
criminal  cases;  he  issues  subpoenas  for  witnesses  for  testimony 
and  is  empowered  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  to 
punish  contempts.  He  also  receives  and  certifies  affidavits  and 
depositions,  and  administers  all  oaths  and  affirmations  required 
by  law. 

Township  Courts  and  Officers 

Madison  County  has  eight  justices  of  the  peace,  each  elected 
for  a  four-year  term.  They  are  distributed  as  follows  by  town- 
ships: two  each  to  Anderson  and  Union  Townships,  one  each  to 
Lafayette,  Adams,  Pipe  Creek,  Fall  Creek  and  Monroe  Townships. 
The  number  is  set  by  law  on  the  basis  of  the  township  population. 

A  justice  of  the  peace  may  try  petty  civil  and  criminal  cases 
and  hold  preliminary  hearings  in  connection  with  major  crim- 
inal offenses.  He  has  jurisdiction  in  civil  actions  not  exceeding 
the  amount  of  $500.  He  must  be  bonded  and  must  keep  rec- 
ords. He  may  perform  marriage  ceremonies  and  is  empowered 
to  issue  search  warrants.  The  sole  qualification  for  this  office  is 
residency  in  the  township  in  which  he  is  elected. 

The  annual  salary  varies  according  to  the  population  of  the 
township.  With  a  population  from  1,000  to  20,000  he  may  retain 
fees  amounting  to  $3,000  in  one  year  and  may  also  receive 
$500  in  salary  if  authorized  by  the  township  advisory  board. 
With  a  township  population  of  20,000  to  60,000  the  justice  will 
receive  $3,600;  and  if  the  population  exceeds  60,000  he  will 
be  paid  $4,600.  No  fees  are  to  be  retained  in  these  two  cate- 
gories, but  he  may  also  receive  an  annual  supplemental  salary  up 
to  $500  if  authorized  by  the  township  advisory  board. 

Constables  are  elected  by  the  township  with  the  number  deter- 
mined by  the  township's  population.  They  function  as  officers  of 
the  Justice  of  Peace  Courts,  serve  summonses,  warrants  and  sub- 
poenas, and  enforce  the  orders  of  the  court.  In  Anderson  Township 
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the  constable  receives  $2.20  for  each  paper  he  serves  plus  10 
cents  per  mile  while  performing  his  services. 

CORRECTIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Madison  County  Jail,  built  in  1939,  is  supervised  by  the 
county  sheriff  who  is  assisted  by  a  Merit  Board  in  the  hiring  of 
all  personnel,  including  patrolmen  and  other  workers.  These 
patrolmen,  formerly  called  deputies,  are  now  known  as  the 
Madison  County  Police.  State  law  sets  the  price  of  each  meal 
for  prison  inmates.  The  cost  of  these  meals  and  of  jail  mainte- 
nance is  paid  from  county  funds  allotted  by  the  County  Council. 

Separate  cell  blocks  are  provided  for  men,  for  women  and 
for  teenagers  from  the  age  of  17  down.  Alcoholics  and  mental 
defectives  are  detained  in  the  jail  temporarily  until  they  can  be 
transferred  to  a  hospital  or  an  institution. 

Other  correctional  institutions  in  the  county  include  a  deten- 
tion center  at  Bronnenberg  Children's  Home,  jails  at  Elwood  and 
Alexandria,  and  the  Indiana  State  Reformatory  at  Pendleton. 

Probation  workers  are  appointed  for  both  adult  and  juve- 
nile cases  by  the  judge  of  the  court  on  the  basis  of  their  educa- 
tion and  training.  There  is  no  merit  system. 

Probation  workers  are  required  to  pass  a  state  examination, 
attend  state  conferences  and  work  within  the  guidelines  set  by 
the  state.  However,  they  work  directly  under  the  judges  and  have 
no  supervision  from  the  state.  A  full-time  probation  worker  in 
Circuit  Court  is  cited  as  having  75  current  cases. 

VI.  WELFARE  SERVICES 

(The  following-  information  on  the  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
shows  the  programs  followed  in  1968  and  previous  years.  Due  to  changing 
federal  policies,  questions  concerning  current  practices  should  be  addressed 
to  the  local  welfare  office.  As  this  chapter  went  to  press,  organizational 
changes  were  being  proposed,  including  plans  for  implementing  the  federal 
Medicaid  Program.) 

In  Madison  County's  early  history,  welfare  needs  were  met 
by  "selling  the  poor"  of  which  Riley's  "Little  Orphan  Annie"  is 
probably  an  example. 

The  indenture  contract  of  a  12-year-old  girl,  Rosanna  Cox, 
"bound"  August  6,  1842,  by  two  "Overseers  of  the  Poor"  of  Ander- 
son Township  to  a  Henry  County  farmer  stipulated  that  she  shall 
serve  her  "master"  as  a  ward  and  apprentice  until  she  was  18 
years  of  age.  He  was  to  provide  food,  lodging,  clothing,  train- 
ing in  housewifery,  and  schooling  so  she  could  learn  to  read  and 
write.  At  the  end  of  her  indenture,  she  was  to  receive  clothing 
suitable  for  a  farmer's  daughter,  a  bed  and  bedding,  and  a  calf, 
along  with  her  freedom. 
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Madison  County  now  has  two  programs  of  government  aid 
to  those  in  need  of  financial  assistance. 

One,  the  Township  Trustee  Poor  Relief  Fund,  is  financed 
by  township  personal  property  taxes.  The  trustee  may  provide 
food,  rent,  utility  payments,  medical  expenses,  etc.,  according 
to  general  guidelines  set  by  state  law.  During  1968,  the  county's 
14  townships  spent  for  poor  relief  a  total  of  $159,902  ranging 
from  none  in  one  small  township  to  $95,235  in  the  most  populous 
township. 

A  second  program,  the  Madison  County  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare,  is  financed  by  federal  grants-in-aid,  and  state  and 
county  taxes.  This  agency  operates  under  regulations  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Indiana  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

The  expenditures  of  the  County  DPW  for  1968  were  $1,497,413, 
of  which  approximately  66  per  cent  was  supplied  by  federal  and 
state  funds  and  34  per  cent  by  the  county. 

RELATION  OF  STATE  AND  COUNTY  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Under  the  Indiana  Welfare  Act  of  1936  and  its  amendments, 
and  the  U.S.  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  and  its  amendments, 
the  State  Department  selects  the  federal  programs  in  which  it 
will  participate  and  then  obtains  the  federal  money  to  be  used 
by  the  county  in  its  direct  service  to  the  public.  Should  the  state 
decide  to  eliminate  a  particular  federal  program,  no  county  may 
elect  the  program  or  obtain  money  directly  from  the  federal 
agencies. 

The  State  Department  of  Welfare  prepares  a  budget  for  the 
state's  needs  and  presents  it  to  the  Indiana  General  Assembly. 
Upon  approval  from  the  federal  organization  and  the  state  assem- 
bly, money  is  granted  for  the  county  operations  provided  they 
comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  State  Department  maintains  uniform  standards  though- 
out  the  counties.  It  audits  the  county's  financial  condition,  con- 
sults with  the  county  on  any  of  its  programs,  and  prepares 
manuals  and  forms  for  the  required  reports. 

The  maximum  cash  award  in  the  public  assistance  programs 
is  set  by  state  law. 

The  County  Welfare  Board 

The  County  Welfare  Department  is  operated  by  a  director 
and  staff  members  under  a  five-member  board,  which  is  appointed, 
according  to  state  regulations,  by  the  Circuit  Court  Judge  to  serve 
for  four  years.  The  board  must  have  no  more  than  three  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party,  nor  more  than  three  of  the  same 
sex,  and  one  member  must  be  a  township  trustee.  Board  members 
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receive  $10.  per  diem  for  the  board  meetings  plus  some  travel 
allowance. 

The  board  in  its  monthly  meeting  acts  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  its  director  on  awarding  assistance  grants,  actions  to  be 
handled  by  the  court,  and  other  decisions  in  its  responsibility. 
An  attorney  is  retained  by  the  board  to  conduct  its  legal  action. 

Welfare  Department  Personnel 

The  county  director  of  Public  Welfare  is  appointed  by  the 
board,  and  all  appointments  of  staff  personnel  by  the  director  are 
subject  to  approval  by  the  board.  The  department  staff  at  the 
end  of  1968  consisted  of  an  executive  officer,  four  supervisors, 
22  case-workers,  and  nine  clerical  workers.  All  personnel,  includ- 
ing the  director,  are  employed  under  the  Indiana  merit  system. 
The  1968  monthly  salary  range  was  $325  to  $440  for  clerical 
workers,  $540  to  $675  for  caseworkers,  $710  to  $745  for  super- 
visors. The  director  presently  receives  $12,600  annually. 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Aid  to  Families  of  Dependent  Children 

The  program  provides  assistance  for  children  in  their  own 
home  and  may  include  an  essential  relative.  Children  are  eligible 
if  they  are  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of 
death  or  continued  absence  of  a  parent,  or  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  of  the  parent. 

Expenditures  in  1968,  for  ADC  amounted  to  $450,251.  The 
monthly  average  of  persons  thus  served  was  827  of  whom  625 
were  children.  Federal  and  state  funds  provided  83  per  cent  of 
the  amount,  with  17  per  cent  contributed  by  the  county.  Average 
aid  per  person  per  year  was  $545.  Of  145  completed  applications, 
84  were  approved  and  33  denied,  and  the  remainder  disquali- 
fied themselves. 

More  than  a  hundred  ADC  mothers  were  participating  in  a 
vocational  training  program  in  1968,  which  has  now  been  discon- 
tinued due  to  lack  of  federal  funds. 

Assistance  to  the  Disabled 

This  program  serves  residents  18  years  or  older  who  have  a 
physical  or  mental  disability  which  impairs  their  ability  to  sup- 
port themselves.  They  may  receive  a  monthly  cash  subsidy,  lim- 
ited by  state  law,  besides  necessary  medical  and  appropriate  social 
services. 

During  1968,  an  average  of  50  persons  a  month  were  served 
in  this  program,  with  a  total  expenditure  of  $125,661,  of  which 
72  per  cent  came  from  state  and  federal  funds  and  28  per  cent 
from  the  county.  Medical  expenses,  paid  directly  to  the  doctor 
or  agency  providing  the  care,  accounted  for  a  large  portion  of  the 
expense. 
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Blind  Assistance  and  Eye  Treatment  Program 

Cash  payments  and  whatever  medical  treatment  is  recom- 
mended are  available  to  blind  residents  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves.  A  designated  earned  income  is  allowed.  Vision 
must  not  be  more  than  20/200  in  the  better  eye  and  eligible 
applicants  must  not  be  solicitors  of  alms. 

Eye  Treatment  Program,  funded  by  the  state  and  federal 
governments,  aids  those  needing  medical  care  to  restore  sight  or 
treatment  of  conditions  leading  to  blindness. 

A  total  of  eight  persons  were  served  by  this  program.  No 
county  funds  were  involved. 

Old  Age  Assistance  and  Medical  Care 

Cash  on  a  monthly  basis  is  provided  to  those  65  years  or  older 
who  meet  residency  requirements,  who  have  insufficient  resources 
for  a  reasonable  subsistence,  and  who  agree  to  a  lien  on  any 
property  owned  or  acquired  later. 

Total  expenditure  for  1968  was  $384,182,  of  which  80  per 
cent  came  from  federal  and  state  funds.  An  average  of  292  per- 
sons per  month  received  assistance.  An  additional  $5,939  was  spent 
for  burial  expenses  for  20  persons,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  pro- 
vided by  state  and  federal  funds. 

The  Medical  Care  Program  aids  residents,  65  or  older,  who 
can  provide  their  living  expenses  but  are  unable,  even  with  insur- 
ance benefits,  to  pay  for  medical  and  hospital  care.  Payment  is 
made  directly  to  the  agency  providing  the  care. 

The  Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged  Program,  also  known 
as  the  Kerr  Mills  Act,  is  similar  except  that  it  allows  the  appli- 
cant more  income,  personal  property  and  other  assets  without 
losing  eligibility. 

With  an  average  number  of  29  persons  served  monthly  in 
1968,  a  total  of  $70,473  was  spent  —  77  per  cent  from  state  and 
federal  funds,  23  per  cent  from  the  county.  Many  welfare  recipi- 
ents are  now  eligible  for  benefits  through  the  Medicare  Program 
administered  through  Social  Security  Administration. 

Other  Public  Assistance  Medical  Care 

Eligible  applicants  are  the  medically  indigent  who  may  other- 
wise be  self-supporting  but  need  medical  aid,  particularly  hospital 
assistance.  A  monthly  average  of  12  persons  was  served  under 
this  program  in  1968,  at  a  cost  of  $10,365  all  from  county  funds. 
However  since  other  programs  —  ADC,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to 
the  Blind  and  Disabled,  all  allow  for  some  medical  expense,  the 
welfare  recipient  may  receive  less  money  than  otherwise  from 
this  program.  Services  include  hospital  commitment,  hospital  care 
for  injured  and  ill  indigents,  and  for  non-resident  indigent  ill. 
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Food  Stamp  Program 

In  operation  since  1966,  the  Food  Stamp  Program  is  admin- 
istered for  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  by  the  DPW.  Wel- 
fare Department  employees  are  reimbursed  from  federal  funds 
for  time  spent  in  making  investigations  and  selling  food  stamps 
at  designated  centers.  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  food  for  low  income  families.  In  1968, 
the  average  number  per  month  of  households  receiving  stamps 
was  412,  involving  an  average  of  1749  individuals  per  month. 
The  value  of  coupons  issued  was  $310,556,  for  which  the  coupon 
purchasers  paid  $181,319. 

Child  Welfare 

This  program  is  primarily  direct  social  service  to  assist 
homeless,  neglected,  dependent,  handicapped  and  potentially  delin- 
quent children  under  18  years  of  age,  also  runaway  children. 

Principal  services  are  day  care  provisions,  adoptions,  foster 
boarding  care,  counseling  to  unmarried  parents  and  to  parents 
to  resolve  serious  problems  of  their  children  and  protective  care 
to  abused  and  neglected  children. 

Some  of  these  areas  are  self-supporting,  as  adoption,  and 
the  Madison  County  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  the  only 
licensed  adoptive  agency  in  the  county. 

Wards  of  the  DPW  are  supported  by  welfare  funds,  support 
payments,  and  social  security.  In  1968,  wards  in  foster  homes 
averaged  84  per  month,  and  four  per  month  in  institutions. 
Service  under  Child  Welfare  was  made  to  an  average  of  692  persons 
per  month  of  whom  536  were  children. 

The  Child  Welfare  Program  cost  the  county  $98,691,  in  1968. 
An  additional  $2,000  from  federal  funds  was  spent  for  day  care  for 
an  average  of  six  children  per  month  in  connection  with  vocational 
training  for  their  mothers,  a  program  being  phased  out  in  1969,  for 
lack  of  federal  funds. 

Court  reports,  home  studies  for  adoption  care,  investiga- 
tions, and  work  in  cases  of  physical  abuse  of  children  —  all  required 
considerable  expenditure  in  man  hours. 

This  program  had  992  requests  or  referrals  made  in  1968,  the 
largest  of  any  of  the  services  of  the  Welfare  Department.  Of  these, 
393  were  considered  eligible  for  service. 

Services  for  Crippled  Children 

New  services  were  added  to  this  program  by  the  passage  of 
the  federal  Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
Planning  Amendments  of  1963.  Referral  for  service  is  made  by  the 
family  physician  to  the  County  DPW  where  it  is  reviewed  for  eligi- 
bility and  the  application  is  sent  to  the  State  DPW  for  the  final 
ruling.  Referrals  are  made  when  appropriate  to  the  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  assistance  in  becoming  self-support- 
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ing  when  the  children  reach  adulthood. 

In  1968,  an  average  of  96  children  per  month  received  finan- 
cial help  in  medical  services  and  nursing  care  costing  $67,496,  of 
which  25  per  cent  was  federally  funded  and  the  rest  came  from 
the  county. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  FOR  THE  COUNTY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  WELFARE 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  the  1968  expenditures  (totalling 
$1,497,413)  of  the  County  DPW  came  from  out-of-county  sources. 
Some  of  the  county's  programs  are  supported  entirely  by  federal 
or  state  funds,  as  Blind  Assistance  and  certain  Child  Welfare 
services.  Other  programs,  such  as  Hospital  Commitment  and 
Medical  Payments  to  the  Indigent,  Wardship  Program  for  Depen- 
dent Children  and  Assistance  for  the  Education  of  Handicapped 
Children  come  entirely  from  county  funds. 

The  primary  source  of  county  funds  is  property  taxes  with 
some  additional  revenue  from  repayments  and  recoveries  on  liens. 
The  appropriation  request  by  the  County  DPW  is  based  on  the 
amount  of  awards  granted  under  the  various  welfare  programs. 
If  an  applicant  meets  the  eligibility  requirements  for  a  particu- 
lar program,  an  award  must  be  granted. 

The  amount  of  the  appropriation  granted  from  the  county  is 
determined  by  the  County  Council,  the  County  Tax  Adjustment 
Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Tax  Commissioners. 

During  the  last  few  years,  the  working  balance  of  the  DPW 
has  been  reduced  by  the  County  Council  and  the  State  Board  of 
Tax  Commissioners.  On  January  1,  1968,  the  cash  balance  for 
the  local  department  was  $99,899;  the  January  obligations  were 
$113,650.  A  series  of  short  term  loans  have  been  made  to  meet 
the  continuing  deficit. 

For  1968,  the  DPW  county  funds  were  provided  by  a  tax 
rate  of  21  cents  per  $100  assessed  property  tax  money;  for  the 
year  1969,  the  tax  rate  was  raised  to  32  cents,  and  additional  loans 
are  not  anticipated. 

INSTITUTIONAL  WELFARE  SERVICES  OF  THE  COUNTY 

The  Bronnenberg  Children's  Home  is  administered  by  the 
County  Commissioners  in  cooperation  with  the  Judge  of  the  Madi- 
son County  Superior  Court  2,  and  the  County  DPW.  The  super- 
intendent is  appointed  by  the  County  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Dependent  children  are  placed  in  the  Home  by  the  court 
and  the  County  DPW. 

The  Madison  County  Home,  with  36  residents  in  1968,  is  also 
administered  by  the  County  Commissioners.  Referrals  come  from 
township  trustees  who  determine  eligibility  and  pay  expenses 
from  township  funds.  Social  Security  funds,  if  available,  are  also 
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used  if  they  do  not  affect  the  person's  eligibility. 

There  is  no  lower  age  limit,  so  it  cannot  accurately  be  termed 
a  home  for  the  aged  but  rather  a  home  for  those  who  cannot 
support  themselves  and  have  no  one  to  support  them.  Residents 
must  be  ambulatory  as  no  nursing  facilities  are  provided. 

OTHER  SOURCES  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Residents  of  the  county  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  government- 
supported  programs  may  turn  to  private  services  in  the  com- 
munity such  as  the  Christian  Center,  Inc.,  the  Anna  Douglas 
Robertson  Day  Care  Center,  or  local  branches  of  non-government 
services  such  as  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army, 
American  Cancer  Society,  the  Urban  League,  and  Dorcas  Welfare 
Center  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists. 

Other  services  in  the  county  are  entirely  federally  funded: 
Social  Security  Administration  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  and  the  Community  Action  Council. 

VII.  PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION 

The  people  of  Madison  County  in  the  1850's  were  gravely  con- 
cerned about  the  "milk  sickness"  which  was  prevalent  among 
them,  caught  from  drinking  the  milk  of  diseased  cows.  Much 
quinine  was  dispensed  in  that  era,  for  fevers  plagued  the  people 
until  stagnant  water  was  drained  off  by  ditching  projects  and 
decayed  vegetation  was  buried.  Childbirth  took  a  heavy  toll 
of  lives  of  both  mothers  and  infants  in  this  area  as  it  did  all 
across  the  nation. 

Today  cows  are  tested  for  disease,  milk  is  pasteurized,  infec- 
tions from  swamps  are  non-existent,  and  death  from  childbirth 
is  rare.  Government  has  had  an  important  role  in  improving  the 
health  conditions  for  county  residents. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

The  Madison  County  Board  of  Health  was  created  March 
12,  1965,  by  the  Indiana  Senate  Act  128,  Chapter  358.  At  that 
time  Anderson  chose  to  maintain  its  own  City  Health  Depart- 
ment. Supervision  of  the  health  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  county 
is  directed  by  the  County  Health  Department.  It  is  anticipated 
that  Anderson  will  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Health  Department  after  the  census  of  1970. 

The  County  Health  Board  of  seven  members  is  formed  by 
appointments  of  the  mayors  of  each  city  and  of  the  County  Com- 
missioners. The  mayor  of  each  city  appoints  a  number  of  members 
in  the  proportion  that  the  population  of  his  city  bears  to  the 
total  county  population  in  the  last  general  U.  S.  Census.  The 
County  Commissioners  appoint  the  remainder. 
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Each  appointing  power  (mayor  or  County  Commissioners) 
shall  appoint  no  more  than  a  majority  of  one  from  the  same 
political  party  and  at  least  one  appointee  shall  hold  an  unlimited 
license  to  practice  medicine. 

Appointments  are  made  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  the 
annual  salary  is  $100  a  year. 

Quarterly  meetings  are  held  by  the  board  in  January,  April, 
July  and  October.  The  board  has  policy-making  and  advisory 
functions. 

A  part-time  county  health  officer  is  appointed  by  the  County 
Health  Board  as  executive  officer  for  the  County  Department  of 
Health.  He  also  serves  as  the  secretary  of  the  County  Health  Board. 
He  must  hold  an  unlimited  license  to  practice  medicine  in  Indiana 
and  must  meet  at  least  the  minimum  qualifications  established 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health.  His  salary,  fixed  by  the  County 
Health  Board,  is  $5,000  per  year. 

Other  members  of  the  County  Health  Department  staff  are 
an  administrative  assistant,  with  a  salary  of  $5,700;  sanitarian, 
paid  $4,860;  two  nurses,  $5,200  each;  office  secretary,  $4,300; 
and  county  plumbing  inspector,  $1,510. 

HEALTH  AND  SANITARY  SERVICES 

Public  Health  Nursing 

Two  county  nurses,  which  means  a  ratio  of  two  nurses  for 
every  70,000  population,  are  employed  by  the  county  health 
officer,  subject  to  approval  by  the  County  Board  of  Health  and 
the  nursing  division  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

These  nurses  must  be  graduates  of  a  professional  nursing 
school  with  state  accreditation,  and  each  must  hold  a  current 
license  as  a  registered  professional  nurse.  Training  in  public  health 
nursing  is  highly  recommended. 

The  salary  for  county  health  nurses  was  $4,860.20  in  1968, 
raised  to  $5,200  for  1969,  plus  eight  cents  a  mile  for  work-related 
automobile  expense.  The  State  Board  of  Health  recommends  a 
salary  of  $7,200. 

The  county  health  nurses  provide  a  generalized  public  health 
nursing  program  in  the  areas  of  promotion  of  health,  prevention 
of  disease,  maximum  restoration  of  the  physically  and  emotionally 
disabled,  and  part-time  care  of  the  sick  in  their  homes. 

They  provide  nursing  service  to  schools  which  have  no  other 
nursing  service,  participate  in  health  study  activities  and  research 
efforts  in  the  community,  alert  the  proper  community  agency 
regarding  a  health  need,  assist  with  the  TB  control  program  and 
migrant  health  program,  and  give  aid  to  the  County  Welfare 
Department  in  the  Crippled  Children's  Division  by  rendering  nurs- 
ing services  and  by  counselling  families. 

Regular  Public  Health  Nursing  Workshops  were  held  each 
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month  in  1968  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Health 
Nursing  Consultant. 

Sanitary  Services 

The  county  assumes  no  responsibility  for  inspection  of  dairies 
and  pasteurization  processes  of  milk  since  these  are  supervised 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Wells  are  the  main  source  of  water  supply.  Anderson  uses 
some  river  water  along  with  a  number  of  wells  but  is  phasing 
out  the  use  of  the  river  as  a  water  source  except  for  emergency 
and  storage. 

All  municipal  water  systems  are  subject  to  state  regulations 
and  must  send  a  sample  of  water  each  week  to  the  state  for 
testing.  This  test  is  the  basis  for  determining  the  amount  of 
chlorine  and/or  alum  or  other  chemicals  required  to  make  the 
water  safe  for  human  consumption.  The  county  sanitarian  is 
the  local  officer  responsible  for  checking  on  this  matter,  but  the 
state  also  sends  out  inspectors  frequently  as  often  as  twice  a  month. 

In  towns  with  no  city  well  and  in  rural  and  suburban  areas, 
individual  owners  have  their  own  wells. 

The  county  provides  one  county  landfill,  located  west  of 
Alexandria,  for  the  disposal  of  garbage  and  trash.  Septic  tanks 
are  used  by  residents  who  live  outside  of  the  city  limits  or  in  towns 
with  no  city  sewer  system,  or  they  may  still  use  outside  toilet 
facilities.  Town  ordinances  set  regulations  on  these  within  the 
city  limits. 

Elwood  and  Anderson  have  sewage  disposal  plants  that  give 
both  primary  and  secondary  treatment  to  the  sewage.  Plants  at 
Frankton,  Alexandria,  and  Chesterfield  provide  for  the  primary 
treatment  which  separates  the  solids  from  the  water  and  then 
returns  the  water  to  a  nearby  stream,  leaving  the  sludge  to  be 
disposed  of  otherwise.  The  secondary  treatment  aerates  the  sludge 
and  destroys  bacteria. 

Elwood  and  Anderson  each  maintain  a  city  landfill  for  the 
disposal  of  garbage  and  trash.  County  residents  may  use  the 
Anderson  landfill  for  a  fee.  Lapel  and  Pendleton  both  have  a 
lease  with  a  private  landfill  company  for  garbage  and  trash  deposit. 
A  private  company  at  Ingalls  has  received  approval  by  the  Plan- 
ning Commission  to  begin  operation  as  a  landfill  for  that  town's 
residents. 

Inspection  of  restaurants  and  food  eating  establishments  is 
the  responsibilty  of  the  county  sanitarian.  However,  this  program 
is  too  heavy  a  work  load  to  be  covered  by  one  sanitarian,  but 
investigation  does  follow  any  complaints  of  improper  health  prac- 
tices in  restaurants. 

The  county  requires  food  handlers  in  restaurants  to  have  an 
X-ray  every  two  years  and  a  blood  test  every  year. 
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Nursery  schools  are  licensed  by  the  state  and  are  therefore 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  Health  Department,  as  are  process- 
ing plants. 

No  funds  are  available  for  rodent  control.  Health  officers 
attempt  to  persuade  owners  to  get  rat  exterminators  if  complaints 
are  registered. 

To  combat  rabies,  owners  are  encouraged  to  have  dogs  inocu- 
lated. A  state  law  prohibits  harboring  any  dog  not  immunized 
against  rabies.  If  a  dog  bites  a  person  and  dies  within  14  days, 
the  head  is  removed  and  sent  to  the  state  health  office  for 
examination. 

The  scales  at  retail  establishments,  coal  yards,  meat  stock 
yards  and  meat  processing  plants  are  regularly  inspected  by  the 
county  weights  and  measures  officer. 

CLINICS  AND  HOSPITALS 
Madison  County  Guidance  Center 

The  Madison  County  Guidance  Center,  a  partially  tax- 
supported,  partially  fee-supported  facility  of  the  county,  opened  in 
1968.  It  serves  people  with  problems  which  limit  them  or  may  be- 
come limiting  in  the  future.  Problems  may  include  family  prob- 
lems, work  adjustment,  school  achievement,  personal  adjustment, 
and  problems  in  families  where  a  child  has  a  mental  or  physical 
limitation. 

Any  county  resident  is  eligible  if  referred  by  his  physician.  If 
he  has  no  regular  physician,  he  may  call  the  Center  for  further 
procedure.  The  charges  are  based  upon  the  recipient's  ability 
to  pay  and  fees  range  from  10  cents  an  hour  to  $35  per  hour. 
Some  hospital  insurance  policies  can  be  applied. 

Tax  funds  in  1968  contributed  $48,000  to  support  this  pro- 
gram. The  Guidance  Center  can  be  termed  a  medical  facility  as 
the  counseling  is  supervised  by  a  psychiatrist.  The  staff  is  com- 
posed of  psychiatrists,  psychologists,  social  workers  and  office 
workers.  All  material  given  to  the  staff  is  kept  confidential. 
Policies  of  the  Center  are  determined  by  a  local  board  of  directors. 

A  number  of  private  and  voluntary  programs  exist  in  Madison 
County.  These  include  the  Tuberculosis  Association,  American 
Cancer  Society,  Loan  Cupboard  for  Cancer  Patients,  American 
Red  Cross,  Mental  Health  Association,  Planned  Parenthood  Asso- 
ciation, TB  Control  Center,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Foundation, 
Crippled  Children's  Society,  Cystic  Fibrosis,  Myasthenia  Gravis, 
Multiple  Sclerosis,  Unit  for  the  Blind,  March  of  Dimes,  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  Inc.,  Hearth  Association,  Lion's  Club  Eye 
Bank,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  Visiting  Nurses  Association. 

Hospitals 

The  county  has  no  hospital  operated  by  public  funds.  Three 
private  hospitals  are  located  within  the  county:  Mercy  Hospital 
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at  Elwood,  St.  John's  Hickey  Memorial  Hospital  and  Community 
Hospital  at  Anderson. 

Madison  County  sends  patients  to  Irene  Byron  Sanitarium 
at  Fort  Wayne,  Logansport  State  Mental  Hospital  and  the  Indiana 
University  Medical  Center.  The  county  contributes  to  the  care 
of  these  patients,  depending  on  the  need. 

VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  Madison  County  Board  of  Health  collects  vital  statistics, 
and  birth  and  death  records  are  retained  in  the  county.  Standards 
of  procedure  are  set  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

COSTS  OF  HEALTH  AND  SANITATION  PROGRAM 

The  total  expenditure  for  health  in  1968  by  Madison  County 
was  $39,996.84.  The  1969  budget  is  $56,950. 

Sanitation  cost  the  county  a  total  of  $5,670.64  during  1968, 
which  provided  the  salary  of  $4,860  for  the  sanitarian  and  his 
travel  expenses  of  $810.64. 

State  funds  now  provide  for  a  migrant  health  nurse. 

VIII.  EDUCATION 

The  schools  in  Madison  County  have  come  a  long  way  from 
the  first  one-room  log  cabin  opened  as  a  subscription  school  in  1830 
south  of  Pendleton,  where  a  salary  of  $10  was  paid  to  the  teacher 
for  a  few  weeks  term  in  the  winter. 

Most  of  the  public  schools  in  the  county  in  recent  years  were 
administered  by  a  trustee  and  a  school  board  in  each  township 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  superintendent  of  schools.  City 
schools  were  of  course  administered  by  a  city  school  board. 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  in  1959  called  for  reorgan- 
ization of  the  school  system  in  an  attempt  to  equalize  the  tax 
burden  which  varied  from  $2.27  per  hundred  to  $4.64  per  hun- 
dred in  1963  in  Madison  County.  The  General  Assembly's  guide 
lines  called  for  a  minimum  of  $5,000  of  assessed  valuation  for 
each  pupil,  which  varied  in  this  county  from  $4,873  to  $15,332. 
The  1963  assessment  had  varied  from  $2,039,105  total  valuation 
in  the  smallest  unit  to  $80,408,850  in  the  largest  unit.  The  state 
guide  lines  also  called  for  a  minimum  of  1,000  pupils  in  grades 
1  to  12  for  each  reorganized  school  district. 

A  county  commission,  appointed  in  1959  by  the  Circuit  Court, 
proposed  a  county  unit  plan  which  was  rejected  by  the  voters,  and 
the  commission  was  then  dissolved. 

A  second  commission,  appointed  by  the  court  in  1963,  pro- 
posed six  school  corporations  for  the  county.  The  three  northern 
townships  were  joined  with  three  bordering  townships  in  Grant 
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County  to  form  the  Madison-Grant  United  School  Corporation. 
The  three  southern  townships  were  combined  to  form  the  South 
Madison  School  Corporation.  The  city  of  Alexandria  was  joined 
with  Monroe  Township  to  form  the  Alexandria-Monroe  School 
Corporation. 

The  Anderson  City  School  system  is  used  by  the  city  of 
Anderson.  Litigation  has  prevented  Richland  and  Union  Town- 
ships from  joining  the  Anderson  system  to  form  the  Anderson 
Community  School  Corporation. 

Elwood  also  operates  as  a  city  school  system  since  litigation 
has  prevented  the  formation  of  the  Elwood  Community  School 
Corporation  which  would  have  included  Elwood,  part  of  Pipe  Creek 
Township,  and  a  slice  from  the  southern  part  of  Duck  Creek 
Township. 

Voters  in  southern  Pipe  Creek  and  Lafayette  Townships 
rejected  the  plan  for  them  proposed  by  the  county  commission, 
thereby  defeating  the  formation  of  the  West  Central  School  Cor- 
poration in  a  union  with  Stony  Creek  and  Jackson  Townships. 

Meanwhile  the  Metropolitan  School  District  of  Central  Madi- 
son County  and  was  formed  late  in  1963  independent  of  the  county 
commission  and  now  administers  the  affairs  of  schools  in  Union, 
Richland,  and  Lafayette  Townships  and  Pipe  Creek  Township 
except  for  the  city  of  Elwood.  The  Metro  schools  are  administered 
by  a  superintendent  employed  by  a  five-member  board.  Board 
members  must  be  residents  of  the  area  and  are  elected  by  resi- 
dents of  the  entire  district  served  on  a  non  partisan  ballot. 

Only  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships  are  now  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  superintendent,  who  along  with 
the  county  attendance  officer  is  appointed  by  the  County  Board  of 
Education.  He  must  hold  a  superintendent's  license  to  qualify  for 
his  office  and  receives  a  salary  of  $12,000.  He  visits  the  schools 
of  the  two  townships  while  they  are  in  session,  makes  recom- 
mendations on  school  equipment  and  discipline  and  is  authorized 
to  select  teachers.  He  works  in  cooperation  with  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Inspection  Division. 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  RELATIONS 

The  State  Board  of  Education  serves  as  a  licensing  agency, 
checks  on  teacher  certification,  prescribes  the  course  of  study, 
adopts  the  textbook  list  from  which  each  school  may  choose, 
inspects  the  physical  plant  for  health  and  safety,  distributes 
state  funds  and  approves  budgets. 

The  state  requires  reports  from  schools  on  vocational  courses, 
such  as  home  economics  and  agriculture  which  are  federal  pro- 
grams. The  state  is  responsible  for  the  special  education  pro- 
gram, if  any,  for  handicapped  children. 

Grants  are  provided  for  special  education  programs,  speech 
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and  hearing  therapists,  and  for  the  vocational  program.  Federal 
grants  also  are  made  for  library  needs  and  remedial  and  develop- 
mental reading  courses.  The  grants  are  offered  on  a  matching 
basis  —  the  local  funds  must  provide  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
budget  for  special  education.  The  state  also  sets  the  qualifications 
for  teachers  in  these  programs. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  county  school  funds  come  from  per- 
sonal, real  and  property  taxes.  More  than  a  third  comes  from 
the  state,  varying  from  30  per  cent  reported  in  Metro  District  to 
38  per  cent  in  South  Madison  Corporation  which  has  reached 
45  per  cent  in  previous  years.  State  support  is  determined  by  a 
formula  based  on  attendance  and  teacher  quality  in  training  and 
experience  and  by  the  special  requirements  of  the  school  needs. 
Veterans'  loans  have  been  used  in  emergencies. 

No  state  aid  is  provided  for  construction  of  new  buildings. 
Bonding  by  the  school  corporation  is  limited  by  law  to  2  per  cent 
of  the  total  assessed  valuation.  Since  that  amount  is  insufficient 
to  finance  major  construction,  a  holding  company  has  frequently 
been  formed  to  issue  bonds  for  the  funds  needed  for  building. 

Funds  were  distributed  last  year  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  as  follows:  Alexandria-Monroe,  under  Title  3  to 
boost  science  department,  received  $2,000 ;  Anderson  under  Title  3, 
received  $17,786;  Elwood,  under  Title  1,  $21,000;  Title  2  for 
library,  $5,885;  Title  3,  $73,000  for  supplementary  services,  utiliz- 
ing multiple  disciplines.  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships  under 
Titles  1  and  3  received  $6,500 ;  Madison  Grant  under  Title  3  received 
$6,426,  and  under  Title  5  received  $1,260;  Metropolitan,  under 
Titles  1,  2  and  3  received  about  $30,000;  South  Madison  under 
Titles  3  and  5  received  $42,013. 


Expenditures 

Total  Expenditure  for  each  school  unit  in  1968: 

Per  Pupil 


School 

Expenditure 

Elementary 

Secondary 

Alexandria-Monroe    __. 

$1,177,980.38 

$488.92 

$514.90 

9,867,277.00f 

581.00 

581.00 

Elwood 

1,594,046.00* 

421.81 

630.66 

Jackson  and  Stony  Creek   

786,841.00 

420.00 

480.00 

Madison-Grant      __  —  _  __  . 

1,345,344.00 

492.61 

492.61 

Metropolitan     _              _   . 

2,500,000.00 

365.00 

500.25 

South   Madison                    _  _. 

1,408,865.00 

428.16 

428.16 

fplus  $295,924  for  debt  service 

*plus  $195,000  cumulative  building  fund  and  $20,670  debt  service 

A  new  vocational  school  at  Elwood  cost  $815,000  of  which  government 
funds  supplied  75  per  cent  of  the  staff  costs  and  50  per  cent  of  the  equipment 
costs. 
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TEACHING  STAFF 

A  master's  degree  and  principal's  license  is  required  of  all 
principals  in  the  seven  school  systems  now  existing  in  the  county. 

Alexandria-Monroe  also  requires  five  years'  teaching  expe- 
rience and  pays  a  salary  of  about  $14,000  to  high  school  principals 
and  $10,400  and  up  to  elementary  principals,  depending  on  their 
experience  and  number  of  teachers  under  their  supervision* 

Anderson  requires  a  secondary  principal's  license  as  required 
by  the  State  of  Indiana  for  secondary  school  principals  plus  about 
10  years  of  teaching  experience.  Principals'  salaries  range  from 
$12,900  in  small  elementary  schools  to  $17,500  for  a  high  school 
principal. 

Elwood  requires  an  administrative  license  and  teacher's  license 
as  well  as  teaching  experience  in  the  area  of  service  from  its 
principals.  Elwood  pays  its  principals  an  average  salary  of  $11,777. 
These  are  negotiated  separately. 

Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships  pay  salaries  ranging 
from  $11,555  to  $14,380  to  principals  holding  a  master's  degree. 

Madison-Grant  desires  its  principals  to  have  at  least  five 
years  of  teaching  experience  in  addition  to  a  master's  degree. 
Principals  receive  the  salary  set  by  the  school's  pay  schedule, 
plus  15  per  cent  for  administration  and  two  months  extra  serv- 
ice, totaling  about  $14,000  to  $15,000. 

Metropolitan  school  trustees  determine  the  salaries  of  their 
principals  by  use  of  an  index.  Elementary  principals'  salaries 
range  upward  to  $14,600  while  high  school  principals'  salaries 
are  $16,600. 

South  Madison  requires  30  hours  of  graduate  study  above  the 
master's  degree  and  pays  principals  from  $10,500  to  $16,000. 

Almost  all  teachers  in  the  seven  school  units  hold  bachelor's 
degrees  and  a  salary  bonus  is  awarded  for  a  master's  degree.  A 
few  teachers  who  hold  licenses  under  early  regulations  are  per- 
mitted to  continue  teaching  without  a  degree  but  are  somewhat 
impeded  salary-wise. 

Alexandria-Monroe  has  110  teachers;  beginners  with  bachelor 
degrees  receive  $6,000  and  may  rise  to  $8,250  in  their  15th  year 
of  service.  Beginning  teachers  holding  a  master's  degree  receive 
$6,200  and  may  rise  to  $10,000  in  their  20th  year  of  service. 

Anderson  has  779  contracted  teachers  plus  about  eight  spe- 
cial teachers,  and  requires  all  to  hold  a  bachelor's  degree  and  to 
complete  a  master's  degree  in  five  years.  Salaries  range  from 
$6,500  to  $11,850. 

Elwood  has  145  teachers  beginning  at  $6,200  for  a  bachelor's 
degree  and  reaching  $9,350  in  the  30th  year  of  service.  Master's 
degree  holders  begin  at  $6,400  and  may  rise  to  $10,300  in  the 
30th  year  of  work. 

*Salary  figures  for  all  schools  are  1968-69  schedule. 
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Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships  hire  14  and  40  teach- 
ers respectively,  paying  bachelor's  degree  holders  $6,100  as  begin- 
ners to  $8,850  in  the  20th  year;  master's  degree  holders  begin  at 
$6,500  and  get  $10,750  in  the  20th  year. 

Madison-Grant  teachers  total  126,  including  7  special  teach- 
ers, two  librarians,  and  three  guidance  counselors.  For  those 
holding  a  bachelor's  degree,  salaries  begin  at  $6,150  and  reach 
$8,550  in  the  20th  year.  Beginners  with  a  master's  degree  receive 
$6,390  and  reach  $10,470  in  the  25th  year.  Annual  raises  are  $180. 

Metropolitan  District  teachers  number  210  plus  five  special 
teachers.  Salaries  by  the  schedule  are  $6,100  for  beginners 
with  a  bachelor's  degree  to  $8,950  in  the  20th  year.  Master's 
degree  holders  begin  at  $6,500  and  will  get  $10,685  in  the  20th  year. 

South  Madison  schools  employ  140  classroom  teachers  and 
12  administrative  and  special  teachers,  besides  15  substitute 
teachers  on  call.  Salaries  range  from  $6,200  for  beginning  teach- 
ers with  a  bachelor's  degree  to  $8,600  in  their  15th  year;  master's 
degree  holders  begin  at  $6,600  and  reach  $10,400  in  their  20th 
year  of  service. 

Teachers  are  recruited  from  nearby  colleges  and  also  through 
the  Association  of  Placement  and  directors  of  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sity Schools.  All  teachers  go  on  tenure  when  they  sign  their 
contract  for  their  6th  consecutive  year  of  service  in  a  school 
corporation,  as  provided  by  state  law.  All  teachers  are  required 
to  participate  in  the  state  teacher  retirement  plan. 

Pupii  Distribution  in  Each  School  Unit 

Average  Pupils 

School  Total  Pupils  per  Teacher 

Alexandria-Monroe    2,700  24 

Anderson    16,969  28 

Elwood    3,300  23 

Jackson   351  25 

Stony  Creek    923  23 

Madison-Grant    2,522  22 

Metropolitan    5,800  23 

South  Madison    3,480  23 

St.  Mary's    546  — 

St.  Ambrose    245  — 

Great   Commission    37  — 

Seventh   Day  Adventist    30  — 

No  double  or  split  shifts  are  operated  in  any  of  the  schools 
in  the  county.  However,  not  all  schools  are  accommodating  their 
school  population  satisfactorily. 

Elwood's  elementary  schools  are  deemed  adequate,  but  a 
badly  needed  high  school  cannot  be  constructed  until  litigation 
is  resolved.  The  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  schools  are  not  con- 
sidered adequate. 

Alexandria-Monroe  schools  are  considered  adequate,  as  is 
Anderson  now,  but  population  growth  is  expected  to  make  future 
expansion  necessary. 
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Madison-Grant  children  have  enough  space,  but  some  of  the 
school  buildings  are  old  and  outdated,  especially  the  Fairmount 
Junior  High. 

Metro  District  has  adequate  facilities  for  education  with  the 
completion  of  two  new  additions.  A  new  building  to  be  completed 
in  the  fall  of  1969  will  remedy  the  inadequacy  in  South  Madison. 

In  all  the  school  units,  the  school  facilities  are  used  by  the 
community  for  gatherings  and  recreation,  some  more  extensively 
than  others. 

A  county  attendance  officer  serves  Alexandria-Monroe,  Jack- 
son and  Stony  Creek  Townships,  Metropolitan  and  South  Madison 
schools.  The  Anderson  system  employs  two  attendance  officers 
whose  salaries  are,  however,  paid  by  the  county.  Elwood  has  a 
school  attendance  worker  who  cooperates  with  the  county  proba- 
tion officer  and  the  county  Family  Service  Agency  in  Anderson. 

A  list  of  the  children  who  come  under  the  compulsory  school 
law  is  kept  by  the  attendance  officer.  About  96  to  97.4%  of  the 
county's  children  are  in  school. 

The  Madison-Grant  Corporation  has  no  attendance  officer  nor 
is  any  enumeration  record  kept  of  school-age  children  in  the  school 
territory  as  in  earlier  years.  Little  truancy  occurs,  but  any  such 
problems  revert  to  the  principal  and  to  the  school  nurse. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Busses  are  used  in  all  school  units  of  the  county  to  transport 
part  of  the  school  pupils.  The  busses  must  meet  safety  require- 
ments prescribed  by  the  State  Division  of  School  Traffic  Safety 
Education.  Busses  are  inspected  by  the  state  police  annually 
before  the  school  term  opens  in  the  fall  and  are  subject  to  periodic 
check.  Some  schools  have  two  annual  inspections  regularly. 

State  law  requires  that  bus  drivers  be  people  of  good  moral 
character,  abstain  from  liquor  and  drugs  during  school  time,  be 
at  least  21  years  of  age,  have  at  least  20/40  vision  in  each  eye,  and 
hold  a  public  passenger  license. 

The  school  boards  award  bus  contracts  to  the  lowest  and  best 
bid.  In  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek  Townships,  contracts  are  awarded 
by  the  township  trustee  and  the  advisory  board  of  the  township. 
Jackson  Township  hires  the  driver  but  the  school  owns  the  bus. 
In  Stony  Creek,  the  school  owns  the  bus  body  and  the  driver  owns 
the  chassis. 

Of  Madison-Grant's  23  bus  routes,  transporting  1100  chil- 
dren, 9  busses  are  owned  privately  and  14  belong  to  the  school 
system.  South  Madison  busses  are  owned  privately.  Transporta- 
tion costs  there  for  1968-69  were  $129,783. 

The  Anderson  school  system  provides  bus  transportation  for 
all  elementary  children  who  live  a  mile  or  more  from  the  school 
and  for  junior  and  senior  high  pupils  who  live  a  mile  and  a  half 
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from  the  school.  In  most  cases,  school  busses  are  used,  although  in 
some  areas  public  transportation  is  used.  Individual  bus  contracts 
are  awarded  by  the  school  board. 

The  Elwood  schools  provide  transportation  only  for  elementary 
pupils  by  city  busses  operating  under  the  public  service  com- 
mission. Children  pay  their  own  fares.  Busses  are  inspected  at 
Elwood  twice  a  year. 

The  Metropolitan  School  District  has  53  corporation  owned 
busses.  Thirty-six  66-passenger  busses  have  been  purchased  in  the 
last  four  years  and  the  remaining  27  will  be  replaced  on  a  planned 
rotation  system. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Kindergarten  classes  are  offered  throughout  the  school  term 
in  Alexandria-Monroe,  Anderson,  Elwood  and  Metropolitan  units. 
A  summer  kindergarten  is  offered  by  the  South  Madison  schools, 
and  Madison-Grant  opened  four  new  kindergartens  in  February, 
1969,  but  none  of  these  are  in  Madison  County.  Jackson  and 
Stony  Creek  Townships  have  no  kindergarten. 

Vocational  training  is  offered  in  high  schools  in  every  school 
unit  of  the  county.  The  agriculture  course  in  the  Madison- 
Grant  system  includes  on-the-job  training  in  farm  repair  and 
garages.  Carpentry  is  offered  in  South  Madison  in  addition  to 
home  economics  and  agriculture;  and  vocational  business  and 
auto  mechanics  will  be  added  when  the  new  school  is  opened  in 
the  fall  of  1969. 

A  new  vocational  school  has  been  authorized  at  Anderson; 
and  at  Elwood  a  new  area  vocational  school,  costing  $815,000, 
recently  completed,  will  offer  21  areas  of  study  when  it  opens  in 
the  fall  of  1969.  Pupils  will  enter  in  their  junior  year  to  spend 
half-days  in  academic  study  and  the  other  half-day  in  vocational 
training. 

Classes  for  handicapped  children  are  offered  in  all  school 
units  except  Alexandria-Monroe  and  in  Jackson  and  Stony  Creek 
Townships.  However,  all  county  schools  are  served  by  a  speech 
and  hearing  therapist. 

Anderson  has  15  special  education  classes  in  elementary 
schools,  six  in  junior  high  and  two  in  senior  high.  Elwood 
sends  handicapped  children  to  an  Anderson  school,  having  discon- 
tinued its  special  education  classes.  Madison-Grant  has  a  special 
education  class  for  12  mentally  handicapped  children,  besides  a 
homebound  program  serving  two  pupils. 

GUIDANCE  PROGRAM 

The  guidance  program  at  Alexandria-Monroe  includes  a  coun- 
selor for  high  school  and  junior  high  pupils.  Metropolitan  schools 
provide  9  counselors  and  guidance  directors. 
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Anderson  has  an  extensive  guidance  department  with  about 
20  counselors  on  the  junior  and  senior  high  level.  Some  are  full- 
time,  and  others  teach  one  to  four  classes  a  day  and  counsel 
during  their  remaining  periods.  The  18  elementary  schools  have 
the  services  of  three  visiting  teachers  who  work  with  those  hav- 
ing difficulty  in  adjusting  to  school.  Special  cases  can  be  referred 
to  the  school  psychologist. 

Elwood's  guidance  program  at  the  elementary  level  is  operated 
under  Title  3  of  the  federal  program  by  a  director  and  nine 
employees.  Madison-Grant  employs  three  guidance  counselors  who 
serve  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  and  conduct  a  complete 
testing  program. 

The  guidance  counselors  provided  for  the  South  Madison 
junior  and  senior  high  pupils  are  available  to  elementary  pupils. 
Both  South  Madison  and  Madison-Grant  Corporations  utilize  the 
services  of  Ball  State  University  psychologists  associated  with  the 
East  Central  Indiana  School  Study  Council. 

LIBRARY  FACILITIES 

Each  of  the  schools  of  the  Anderson  City  system  has  library 
facilities.  Elementary  school  librarians  are  usually  shared  by  two 
schools.  A  librarian  is  provided  for  each  of  the  four  junior  high 
schools  and  for  each  of  the  two  senior  high  schools.  Supple- 
mentary books,  special  materials  and  film  strips  are  deposited  in 
a  "materials  center"  to  be  used  by  all  schools  in  the  city. 

Lapel,  of  Stony  Creek,  employs  a  full-time  librarian  and  Jack- 
son Township  has  a  part-time  librarian,  music  and  art  teacher. 

Madison-Grant  unit  employs  one  librarian  to  serve  two  high 
schools  besides  one  traveling  librarian.  A  number  of  teacher  aides 
are  also  used.  A  central  library  is  provided  in  each  school  of  the 
Metropolitan  unit. 

South  Madison's  high  school  has  a  library  and  each  elementary 
classroom  has  its  own  library.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  use  freely 
the  Public  Library  which  is  located  on  the  school  grounds. 

Library  facilities  of  the  Alexandria-Monroe  schools  vary  in 
each  school  according  to  the  promotion  by  the  parent-teacher  group 
which  has  provided  funds  in  addition  to  the  allotment  from  the 
school  budget. 

Under  the  Federal  Elementary  Education  Act,  matching  funds 
for  books  and  supplies,  the  Elwood  schools  have  provided  more 
books  in  the  past  two  years  than  in  the  previous  20  years.  A  full- 
time  librarian  is  employed  at  the  senior  and  junior  high  schools. 
Services  of  the  Elwood  City  Library  are  also  available  to  the  school 
system. 

Some  form  of  parent-teacher  organization  is  reported  by  all 
schools  of  the  county  in  addition  to  Mothers'  Clubs.  These  organ- 
izations seek  to  raise  funds  for  special  equipment,  assist  in  com- 
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munity  services  and  projects.  In  the  Madison-Grant  schools  they 
sponsor  scouting  and  recreation  activities,  help  with  the  pre- 
school immunization  program,  and  the  women  also  serve  as  room 
mothers. 

All  schools  offer  a  school  lunch  program,  and  all  schools  have 
the  services  of  a  school  nurse  in  some  measure. 

ADULT  EDUCATION 

Vocational  agriculture  figures  most  frequently  in  adult  edu- 
cation offered  by  the  county  schools  including  Madison-Grant, 
South  Madison,  and  Metropolitan  schools.  The  latter  school  unit 
also  offers  home  economics.  Elwood  schools  offer  both  vocational 
and  academic  courses,  both  credit  and  non-credit,  and  also  a  spe- 
cial program  for  dropouts.  Anderson's  adult  program  includes 
apprentice  courses,  refresher  and  hobby  courses  with  high  school 
credit. 

No  educational  facility  above  the  high  school  level  is  provided 
in  the  county  by  public  funds. 

IX.  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  wagon  road  in  Madison  County  was  probably  the 
Strawtown  Road  (West  Eighth  Street  Road)  which  came  from 
Greenville,  Ohio,  through  Muncie,  Anderson,  and  Perkinsville  and 
on  to  Strawtown  as  a  major  highway  for  emigrants.  On  this  road 
moved  a  continual  stream  of  ox  wagons  taking  the  pioneers  west 
in  the  early  days. 

Later  two  state  roads  extended  into  the  county  from  the 
south  and  intersected  in  Monroe  Township,  north  of  the  site  of 
Alexandria.  One  came  from  Indianapolis  through  Noblesville, 
Strawtown,  Perkinsville,  Frankton,  thence  northeast  to  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Shelbyville  Road  which  had  passed  through  Pendle- 
ton and  Anderson  on  its  way  north  to  Marion. 

Only  dirt  roads  existed  here  until  1858  when  the  toll  pike 
from  Alexandria  to  Anderson  was  built.  A  number  of  toll  pikes, 
developed  by  private  companuies,  were  constructed,  such  as  Pen- 
dleton-Markleville  Pike  which  cost  $1,500  per  mile;  Pendleton- 
Eden  Pike,  Pendleton  -  Fishersburg  Pike,  Pendleton  -  Noblesville, 
Pendleton-Anderson,  Anderson-New  Columbus,  Anderson-Fishers- 
burg,  Killbuck  Pike.  The  last,  built  in  1872,  was  the  Anderson- 
Hamilton  Pike.  The  state  legislature  in  1886  authorized  the  pur- 
chase of  the  toll  roads  and  these  then  came  under  public  domain. 

A  ferry  boat  was  maintained  over  White  River  at  Anderson 
until  1842.  A  covered  bridge,  built  at  Sixth  Street  below  Norton's 
Brewery,  was  washed  away  in  1847  and  ferry  service  was  then 
renewed.  Another  covered  bridge  was  erected  in  1863  over  White 
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River  near  West  Maplewood  Cemetery  and  was  found  to  be  some- 
what eerie  at  night.  A  bridge  to  span  Fall  Creek  was  con- 
structed at  Pendleton  also. 

Many  of  the  highways  of  today  follow  the  routes  of  the  old 
toll-roads.  The  introduction  of  the  automobile  has  resulted  in  hard- 
surfaced  roads  all  through  the  county,  with  some  gravel  roads 
still  remaining. 

HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  business  of  the  County  Highway  Department  is  deployed 
not  through  a  highway  commissioner  as  such,  but  through  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  and  the  County  Council. 

A  county  road  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  County 
Commissioners  to  supervise  road  maintenance,  including  paving, 
grading  and  repair,  patching  and  oiling,  water  and  snow  removal, 
sanding  and  drainage.  Qualifications  for  this  office  are  not  set 
by  law  nor  provided  by  a  merit  system  requirement,  for  this  is 
a  political  appointment.  The  road  superintendent  should  have 
training  and  experience  in  road  construction  and  maintenance 
in  order  to  properly  supervise  the  1,285  miles  of  roads,  includ- 
ing state  highways,  in  Madison  County. 

The  county  surveyor  is  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  county. 
His  primary  duties  are  to  survey  and  keep  records  of  all  section 
corners  throughout  the  county  and  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
county  including  construction  and  maintenance  of  drains  and 
ditches,  of  highways,  bridges  and  culverts,  except  that  which 
the  commissioners  assign  to  the  county  highway  superintendent. 
He  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Drainage  Board  and  Planning 
Commission,  and  enforces  the  specifications  for  new  roads  and  sub- 
divisions. If  he  is  not  a  licensed  civil  engineer,  an  engineer  must 
be  employed  by  the  County  Commissioners. 

All  roads  in  the  county  except  state  highways  are  now  main- 
tained by  the  county,  although  in  previous  years  the  townships 
had  responsibility  for  some  roads. 

Of  the  equipment  used  by  the  county,  some  is  owned  by  the 
county  and  some  is  rented.  If  necessary  some  road  equipment  is 
rented,  thereby  minimizing  the  investment  costs. 

CUMULATIVE  BRIDGE  BUILDING  FUND 

The  cumulative  bridge  building  fund  of  the  county  is  derived 
from  a  tax  of  15  cents  per  $100  assessed  property  value.  Funds  are 
also  provided  by  federal  and  state  aid  on  some  projects.  The  new 
D wight  D.  Eisenhower  Bridge  on  Eighth  Street,  estimated  to 
cost  $1,050,556.40,  received  $472,750  from  the  county,  or  45  per 
cent  of  the  total  contract  price.  Other  bridge  funds  were  sup- 
plied by  federal  grants-in-aid.  In  addition,  the  county  paid  bills 
for  inspection  and  engineering. 
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HIGHWAY  FUNDS 

Total  expenditures  for  roads  in  1968  were  $1,133,956.50.  The 
allotment  from  the  county  budget  for  the  County  Highway  Depart- 
ment varies  from  year  to  year. 

All  of  the  county's  expenditures  for  highways,  including 
new  construction  and  maintenance,  is  met  from  current  revenues 
derived  from  gasoline  tax  distribution;  none  comes  from  bond 
issues.  In  some  cases  of  new  construction  the  county  can  obtain 
additional  funds  through  the  federal  aid  program.  State  gas 
taxes  are  distributed  to  the  County  Highway  Department  each 
month  by  the  state  auditor  in  proportion  to  the  road  mileage  of 
the  county,  while  cities  receive  their  distribution  on  the  basis 
of  population.  The  gas  tax  money  received  in  1968  totalled 
$1,136,287.41  for  Madison  County. 

The  disbursements  of  the  Madison  County  Highway  Depart- 
ment for  1968  totalled  $1,133,956.50.  The  cost  of  materials  was 
$676,847.85.  The  amount  spent  for  wages  and  salaries  was 
$286,320.90  and  the  remainder  was  used  for  operating  expenses, 
current  charges  and  new  equipment. 

The  amount  of  traffic  which  each  road  carries  is  surveyed 
by  the  State  Highway  Department  in  order  to  plan  permanent 
improvements  and  yearly  repairs  on  the  basis  of  traffic  require- 
ments. However  the  state  does  not  directly  supervise  county 
highway  departments. 

The  County  Highway  Department  staff  participates  in  the 
short-course  training  at  Purdue  University  on  planning  and  build- 
ing of  roads. 

X.  OTHER  COUNTY  SERVICES 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

Madison  County  has  no  county  fire  department  as  such,  but 
the  Madison  County  Mutual  Aid  Association  is  a  joint  effort 
to  provide  fire-protection.  This  organization  is  comprised  of  all 
fire  departments  in  the  county,  and  each  department  pays  a  fee  to 
support  the  organization. 

All  departments  are  made  up  of  volunteers  except  three  — 
the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Anderson,  and  Elwood,  each  of  which 
has  full-time  firemen  on  regular  salary. 

The  fire-fighting  pieces  of  equipment  available  from  the  vari- 
ous towns'  departments  are  as  follows:  Alexandria,  three;  Ander- 
son, eleven,  including  two  ladder  trucks,  three  ambulances  and 
one  85  ft.  snorkel;  Elwood,  four,  including  a  snorkel  truck  and  an 
ambulance;  Frankton,  two;  Ingalls,  two;  Lapel,  three;  Markleville, 
two;  Orestes,  two;  Pendleton,  four;  Pipe  Creek  Township,  two; 
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Summitville,  four;  Edgewood,  two.  Richland  Township  is  presently 
building  its  own  fire  station  and  obtaining  equipment. 

Country  Club  Heights,  Woodlawn  Heights  and  River  Forest, 
incorporated  areas  within  the  Anderson  city  limits,  have  con- 
tracts with  the  city  of  Anderson  for  fire  and  police  protection. 
As  of  December,  1969,  the  Anderson  Fire  Department  will  change 
over  to  a  new  ERTS  (Emergency  Reporting  Telephone  Service) 
system. 

The  services  of  the  State  Fire  Marshal's  office  are  available  to 
the  fire  departments  of  the  county. 

LIBRARY 

Madison  County  has  no  county  public  library.  Of  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  eleven  townships,  or  over  one  fifth  of 
the  county's  people,  have  no  public  library  service  of  any  kind 
except  by  mail  from  the  State  Public  Library.  The  state  no  longer 
provides  traveling  collections. 

The  blind  and  physically  handicapped  in  the  county  are  served 
from  a  district  center  in  Peru  Public  Library. 

A  public  library  is  operated  by  the  city  of  Elwood  for  its 
residents.  The  Anderson  Public  Library  serves  the  city  residents, 
and  also  extends  service  to  those  outside  the  city  limits  for  a  fee. 
The  Alexandria  Public  Library  serves  the  town  residents  and  also 
contracts  to  serve  residents  of  Monroe  Township  except  those 
in  Orestes  and  Gimco.  The  Pendleton-Fall  Creek  Township  Li- 
brary serves  the  residents  of  the  town  and  the  township. 

The  four  libraries  in  Madison  County  function  under  the 
library  law  of  1947.  Each  has  a  seven-member  board,  with  three 
appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court  Judge,  two  by  the  City  Council  and 
two  by  the  appropriate  school  board.  In  Pendleton  one  member  is 
appointed  by  the  Town  Board  and  one  by  the  Township  Advisory 
Board  in  place  of  the  City  Council. 

In  Indiana,  library  boards  are  autonomous  government  units. 
New  library  districts  may  not  be  created  with  fewer  than  10,000 
residents. 

Indiana  law  provides  for  certification  of  head  librarians  only. 
To  serve  a  district  with  25,001  to  150,000  population  (such  as 
Anderson)  a  master's  degree  in  library  science  and  three  years 
experience  are  the  requirements  for  the  head  librarian.  To  serve 
a  population  of  10,001  to  25,000  (such  as  Elwood)  the  three  years' 
experience  is  dropped  from  the  above  requirements.  A  bachelor's 
degree  with  or  plus  15  hours  of  library  science  will  qualify  a  head 
librarian  for  an  area  with  4,501  to  10,000  population  as  Alexandria 
and  Pendleton-Fall  Creek. 

PARKS  AND  RECREATION 

A  four-member  bipartisan  County  Park  Board  was  appointed 
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during  the  administration  which  ended  in  1968  with  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  federal  and  state  funds  for  development  of  recreation 
areas.  However,  it  was  not  legally  brought  to  fruition.  The 
county  presently  has  no  parks  or  recreation  areas. 

AIRPORT 

Madison  County  has  no  airport  under  the  county  government 
jurisdiction. 

Serving  the  county  residents  is  the  Municipal  Airport  of  the 
city  of  Anderson,  which  operates  under  the  administration  of  a 
nonpartisan  Board  of  Aviation  Commissioners,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  mayor  of  Anderson.  A  federal  grant  provided  funds  for 
half  the  cost  of  runways  and  taxi  strips  but  not  buildings.  The 
remainder  of  the  cost  was  met  by  issuing  general  obligation  bonds 
in  1962. 

The  Board  of  Aviation  Commissioners  has  contracts  with  two 
companies  at  the  airport.  One,  the  Anderson  Aviation,  Inc.,  offers 
charter  plane  service,  sales  of  planes  and  equipment,  student 
training  and  maintenance. 

The  other,  Hub  Airlines,  a  Fort  Wayne  company,  offers  four 
daily  round  trips  to  Chicago,  Detroit,  Fort  Wayne,  Marion  and 
Muncie.  Service  to  Indianapolis  has  been  discontinued  due  to  lack 
of  passenger  traffic.  Hub  Airlines  uses  Beechcraft  99,  a  two- 
engine  turbine  powered  airplane  with  two  pilots  to  accommodate 
15  passengers.  Service  was  initiated  in  March,  1969,  and  fu- 
ture plans  are  not  yet  clear. 

The  airport  can  accommodate  all  business  type  aircraft  includ- 
ing small  jets,  and  can  base  67  aircraft.  It  now  has  instrumental 
approach  equipment  for  directing  the  landing  of  planes. 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 

The  Area  Extension  Agents  of  Madison  County  are  part  of  a 
12  county  cooperative  program.  Two  agents  are  in  charge  of  the 
family  living  and  agriculture  programs  for  the  12  county  area 
while  a  third  Madison  County  agent  takes  care  of  the  youth  activ- 
ities of  the  county.  The  Extension  agents  are  staff  members 
of  Purdue  University  and  are  selected  by  that  university. 

Madison  County  spends  $31,560  annually  to  maintain  the 
extension  office  and  staff  in  the  Federal  Building  in  addition  to 
funds  contributed  to  the  program  by  the  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments. 

The  Area  Agricultural  Agent  disseminates  the  latest  scien- 
tific information  on  production,  management  and  marketing  to 
farmers,  farm  suppliers,  marketing  firms  and  related  financial 
institutions. 

The  Family  Living  Extension  Agent  provides  information  and 
guidance  on  food  preparation,  clothing  care,  maintenance  of  house- 
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hold  equipment,  also  problems  related  to  physical  and  mental 
health,  personal-family  relationships,  child-guidance,  buying,  man- 
agement of  time  and  money,  use  of  leisure,  and  development  of 
leadership  skills.  She  also  sponsors  homemakers  clubs  in  the 
county. 

The  Area  Extension  Youth  Agent  directs  the  Madison  County 
4-H  program.  The  primary  responsibility  of  this  position  is  to 
organize  4-H  Clubs,  secure  and  train  local  club  leaders,  conduct  proj- 
ect training  activities  for  4-H'ers,  provide  leadership  for  the  Madi- 
son County  4-H  Association  and  conduct  the  4-H  fair.  Trips  and 
awards  are  also  arranged  by  the  youth  agent. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE 

The  first  civil  defense  program  in  Madison  County  was  organ- 
ized early  in  World  War  II,  as  a  protection  against  air-raids.  It 
was  concerned  with  such  things  as  first-aid,  black-outs,  air-raid 
warnings  and  bomb  shelters.  After  the  war  the  original  organiza- 
tion became  inactive,  except  for  the  Auxiliary  Police  and  Fire 
Departments,  which  continued  to  function  as  volunteer  units. 

In  1951,  as  a  result  of  the  Russian  rearmament  and  Korean 
War,  interest  was  again  aroused.  A  state  law  was  passed  (Chap- 
ter 258-1951  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly)  specifying  that  an 
organizing  body,  consisting  of  all  of  the  county  mayors  and  town 
board  presidents,  should  be  formed  to  establish  a  county  civil 
defense  council. 

This  council  is  to  be  responsible  for  the  preparation  and  carry- 
ing out  of  any  emergency  aid,  not  covered  by  the  military,  and  to 
assist  in  the  repair  of  damage  caused  by  enemy  actions,  or  by 
natural  disasters  such  as  fire,  tornado  or  flood.  The  council  is 
to  meet  yearly  to  appoint  the  county  director  and  to  present  the 
County  Commissioners  with  the  annual  budget  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  director. 

Since  the  reactivation  of  the  program  in  1953,  the  Madison 
County  Civil  Defense  Organization  has  become  one  of  the  best 
equipped  and  most  outstanding  units  in  the  state.  Linwood  School, 
which  is  located  at  the  geographical  center  of  the  county,  was 
purchased  by  the  county  government  for  a  communications  cen- 
ter and  headquarters.  A  21/2-ton  mobile  communications  truck  is 
ready  for  immediate  deployment  to  the  sight  of  any  disaster, 
where  communications  is  usually  the  first  utility  to  be  disrupted. 
A  portable  hospital  is  available  and  always  ready  for  use,  as  well 
as  a  rescue  truck  which  is  equipped  with  tools  and  jacks  for 
moving  heavy  equipment  or  buildings  in  rescue  missions. 

Madison  County  is  divided  into  six  zones,  each  having  its 
own  director  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  director. 

The  county  organization  works  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Civil  Defense  Organization,  with  state  and  local  police  and  fire 
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departments  to  assist  in  any  emergency  so  declared  by  the  mayor 
or  governor. 

At  this  time  there  is  a  part-time  paid  administrative  officer; 
but  the  director  and  almost  300  other  volunteers  are  available  for 
assistance  to  the  residents  of  Madison  County  and  the  State  of 
Indiana  in  any  emergency. 

VETERANS  AFFAIRS 

The  Madison  County  Veterans'  Affairs  Office,  located  in  the 
basement  of  the  county  courthouse,  is  operated  by  a  two-member 
staff  under  the  Indiana  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Both  the  Madison  County  service  officer  and  his  assistant  are 
appointed  by  the  County  Commissioners.  Both  must  hold  a  cer- 
tificate for  training  in  the  area  of  veterans  services  and  the 
service  officer  must  also  be  a  veteran  of  military  service. 

The  service  officer  is  employed  on  a  part-time  basis  at  an 
annual  salary  of  $3,120.  His  assistant  works  on  a  fulltime  basis 
at  $3,900  annually. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  assist  veterans  and  depend- 
ents in  securing  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entitled  under 
government  statutes  —  pensions,  disability  compensation,  G.  I.  aid 
for  education,  veterans  hospitalization,  care  of  war  orphans,  and 
re-employment  rights. 

The  staff  files  applications  for  benefits  for  veterans  and  their 
dependents.  Applications  may  be  made  daily  during  office  hours. 

State  training  courses  are  held  twice  a  year  for  all  veterans 
affairs  personnel  in  all  Indiana  counties. 
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